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The Losing Struggle Against 


Communism 


Tue Most Rev. Patrick A. O’BoyLe 
Archbishop of Washington 


Be on the watch, stand fast in the 
faith, be full of courage. 1 Cor. 
16:13-16. 


AST week you may have seen 
4 in the newspapers the pictures 
of two medical missionaries released 
from Communist China. I can still 
see the emaciated features, the dull, 
staring eyes telling of agonies that 
are beyond our power to imagine. 
These kindly souls had left America 
on a mission of Christian mercy. 
They went thousands of miles over- 
seas to a country that was strange 
in language, customs, and outlook 
on life. They took this journey as a 
gesture of faith, bringing religious 
truth as they saw it to those who 
knew not Christ. 


Now they are returning, broken 
in body and wounded in spirit. They 
gave kindness; in return they were 
imprisoned. They sought to win the 
souls of men; they were accused of 
being agents of a foreign political 
power. Their mission was one of 
mercy and healing; their reward was 
a charge of treason, Surely we see 
in this story a capsule picture of the 
challenge that our age faces, When 
mercy is considered treason, truth 
is classed as a lie, and good is called 
evil, we are indeed faced with a 
monstrous perversion of human na- 
ture, a denial of every ideal that 
civilized man has cherished. 

On this Sunday, dedicated as a 
day of reparation for the evils 
caused by godless communism, it is 


*Sermon preached in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Washington, D.C. on Reparation 


Sunday, January 1, 1956. 
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fitting that we examine once again 
the bitter realities of our time. What 
happened to the two kindly souls 
released last week is not an isolated 
incident. Over a billion human be- 
ings, our brothers and sisters under 
God, are in danger of a similar fate. 

We must never forget the names 
of Cardinals Mindszenty, Stepinac, 
and Wyszynski, of Archbishop 
Beran, and of our own Bishop Byrne 
of Washington and Bishop Ford of 
New York, and of thousands of 
other bishops and priests, religious 
and lay people, too numerous to list 
here. We should never overlook the 
millions of silent martyrs, some slain, 
others imprisoned or sent to slave 
labor camns—all because they be- 
lieved in God and s'‘ood steadfast 
for their religion. When we think 
of these sufferings, we should be 
shocked by the prancing and postur- 
ing of Communist leaders as they 
tour the world, receiving heroes’ 
welcomes. What has happened to 
the world today when such mon- 
strous evils are so easily forgotten 
and so readily overlooked? 


War to Death 


The leaders of the Communist 
world are not trying to deceive us 
in regard to their attitude toward 
religion. They state openly that the 
conflict with religious faith is a war 
to death. They are cynical enough to 
practice some toleration at certain 
times, to cultivate some church lead- 
ers while nersecuting others, and 
even to seek to use religion as a 
tool for imperialist gains. But they 
do not hide their long-range plans. 
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Those who are deceived about the 
essential conflict between commu- 
nism and religion are self-deceived, 

I think that most of my fellow 
Americans will agree with _ this 
analysis of the true nature of com- 
munism. Yet it is possible that some 
may think that this is no concem 
of ours. They may express their 
views in this way: We grant that it 
is deplorable that hundreds of mil- 
lions have been deprived of their 
basic human rights under this evil 
system. It is indeed tragic that 
churches have been closed, the 
clergy exiled or imprisoned, the 
teaching of religion prohibited, and 
even private practice of religion 
made dangerous and akin to treason. 
We do not condone these evils, but 
at the same time it is not our mis- 
sion to right all the wrongs in the 
world. We may reject the racism of 
the Union of South Africa, but as 
a nation we must admit that it is 
the internal problem of another 
sovereign power. We know that eco- 
nomic injustice prevails in many 
areas of the world. Yet we dare not 
tell other countries how to manage 
their own economies. So likewise we 
must consider the civil liberties of 
Communist subjects as an_ internal 
problem of these regimes. 

Such persons would not contend 
that communism is not a problem 
for Americans. But they visualize 
the problem in terms of economic, 
military, and political factors, Our 
proper concern, they say, is only 
with matters of our national security. 
We trespass beyond this field at our 
peril. Meddling nations, no matter 
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what their good intentions, are 
greeted with resentment and often 
with contempt by fellow sovereign 

wers. Indeed one analyst, former- 
ly high in the councils of our na- 
tion, considers the “moralizing 
trend” one of the great weaknesses 
of American diplomacy. 

It is not my intention to comment 
from the pulpit on matters of 
diplomacy or to seek to define the 
ve scope of political action. 
Rather than discuss these issues 
here, we might accept for the mo- 
ment the idea that national security 
is our only proper concern in deal- 
ing with other nations. Even with 
this concession, it is still not true 
that we must consider only the eco- 
nomic, military, and political menace 
of communism. To look at the strug- 
gle in these narrow terms is to miss 
the real conflict of our day. The 
real war today has well been de- 
scribed as a war for the minds of 
men. It is a clash of beliefs, of al- 
legiances, and, in a certain sense, 
of ideals. The use of the term “ideal” 
in reference to communism may 
seem strange. Yet such an astute ob- 
server as the late Pope Pius XI did 
not hesitate to say that “the com- 
munist ideal wins over many of the 
better-minded members of the com- 
munitv” (On Atheistic Communism, 
March 19, 1937, No. 15). 

We have noted before how timely 
is the analysis of communism writ- 
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ten by this great Pontiff. Although 
the document is nearly twenty years 
old, it can still be read with im- 
mense profit today. And one of its 
finest features is the study of the 
appeal of communism in terms of 
idealism. The Pope noted some of 
the arguments of the Communists in 
regard to social reforms. He then 
stated: 


And as every error contains its ele- 
ment of truth, the partial truths to 
which we have referred are astutely 
presented according to the needs of 
time and place, to conceal, when con- 
venient, the repulsive crudity and in- 
humanity of Communist principles and 
tactics . . . The preachers of com- 
munism are also proficient in exploit- 
ing racial antagonisms and political di- 
visions and oppositions. They take ad- 
vantage of the lack of orientation 
characteristic of modern agnostic sci- 
ence in order to burrow into the uni- 
versities where they bolster up the 
principles of their doctrine with 
pseudo-scientific arguments (Same ci- 
tation). 


Although these words were writ- 
ten nearly twenty years ago, they 
could be a description of Communist 
tactics today in great nations of Asia, 
Europe, Africa, and Latin America. 
We must remember that the appeal 
of communism is not only to the dis- 
gruntled, the bitter, and the neurotic 
members of a community. It has 
been able to convince some men of 
sensitive natures and of high ideals. 
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The world was shocked when spy 
rings were uncovered in our own 
country, in Canada, in Great Britain, 
and in Australia—not only because 
of the gravity of the secrets be- 
trayed, but also because of the re- 
spectable nature of those who pre- 
ferred communism to their own 
country. These men were scientists, 
university professors, and others of 
real standing in their communities. 

The process of winning over mis- 
guided idealists still continues. And 
it is far more dangerous to the 
security of the world than most of 
us realize. Our country is inclined 
to underestimate the power of the 
intellectual. We call such persons 
eggheads, or ivory tower professors. 
But in the brains of such scientists 
were born the fearful weapons of 
modern war—the ultimate weapons 
of fission and fusion. In wide areas 
of the world, men of learning are the 
real leaders of their nations. This is 
particularly true in nations newly 
freed from colonial status. It is in 
these very areas that the power of 
communism és growing with sober- 
ing speed. 

By concentrating almost exclusive- 
ly on the economic, military, and 
political menace of communism, we 
have been able to counter its threats 
of this type. We have reached a 
stalemate, with the result that our 
fears of war have lessened. Yet at 
the same time we feel that some- 
how we are losing in the struggle 
with the Communist world. While 
we patch a leak here and a trickle 
there, a flood wave of sympathy for 


communism is sweeping many parts 
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of Asia and Africa. We are baffled 
and bewildered as our best efforts 
seem to fail. 

Could it be that we are failing be- 
cause we have conceived the strug- 
gle too narrowly? Are we fighting 
with nineteenth-century weapons of 
diplomacy a twentieth-century battle 
of ideology? Do we talk in terms of 
material wealth and military power, 
while our opponents monopolize the 
powerful slogans of justice, peace, 
and equality? Are we addicted to 
showing power, letting the Commv- 
nists speak of ideals? The answer 
to all these questions, I fear, is yes. 
And therein lies the secret of our 
frustration today. We are out- 
maneuvered and outgunned in the 
very area where our strength should 
be the greatest. By default, we have 
permitted the enemy to use our 
choicest weapons. 

If the real war today is the strug- 
gle for men’s minds, we need badly 
an agonizing reappraisal of our 
policy and tactics. We face a total 
conflict between two ways of life. 
In such a conflict, the old distinc- 
tions between the internal policy of 
a nation and its foreign conduct 
are completely unreal. The leaders 
of communism are offering a total 
package. It is true that their ad- 
vertising is deceptive. The contents 
of the package are quite different 
from the promises of the label. But, 
in this case, by the time that the 
purchaser knows the truth, it is usu- 
ally too late. He can no longer re- 
turn the package and regain his 
freedom. 

What must be our policy in this 
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struggle? It seems simple enough— 
to tell the whole truth again and 
again about communism and com- 
pare it with the whole truth about 
the free world, Yet it is not so simple 
as it seems, Why? Because we have 
not yet dared, as a people, to speak 
frankly and openly the truth about 
communism. We do not hesitate to 
build a powerful army, navy, and 
air force. We have ringed the world 
with alliances, formed for the sole 
purpose of containing the Commu- 
nist orbit. We spend millions for 
propaganda. Yet, at the same time, 
we are strangely quiet about the 
purpose of all these activities. We 
engage in a form of pretense, as if 
it were not proper to mention the 
subject of communism in polite com- 
pany. 

Pussyfooting on such issues plays 
directly into the hands of the enemy. 
They utter their lies bluntly and 
fearlessly, while we leave the truth 
muted and gagged. Let me return 
to the story I told you at the begin- 
ning of this discourse. The peoples 
of the world are deeply religious. 
They respect the mercy and hu- 
manity of the medical profession. 
Most of them acknowledge and re- 
spect the basic rights of man. Yet all 
these ideals are trampled into the 
dust by communism, and we treat 
it as a private affair. 

Have we lost our sense of indigna- 
tion? Are we so self-satisfied, so 
complacent, so preoccupied with en- 
joying our ever-mounting standards 
of living that we blind ourselves 
to cruelty and bitter slavery visited 
upon our fellow man? Is this the 
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America that fought for the ideals of 
freedom and independence in 1776, 
the nation that endured the war 
between the states, the people who 
generously responded in the recent 
World War when millions died to 
overthrow the tyranny of a Hitler? 
Have we been hypnotized into a 
moral slumber? Let us all examine 
our consciences and face our duty 
honestly and openly. 

Please do not misunderstand me. 
I am not pleading that we use re- 
ligion, or medicine, or law as propa- 
ganda weapons in a political strug- 
gle. We do not ask governments to 
speak for the Church or the medical 
or legal professions. But I do believe 
that the American people should 
speak out, through their proper or- 
ganizations and representatives, on 
the real nature of communism. We 
should realize that the struggle is 
total, and not merely a matter for 
governmental action only. And our 
political authorities in turn can re- 
port, in a proper way, the sentiments 
of the American people. 


Facing Up to the Challenge 


Permit me to give an example of 
the leader of a great organization 
facing up to the challenge of the dav 
and speaking his mind on Commu- 
nist activities. George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, addressing 
the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation in New York, on Decem- 
ber 13th, did not hesitate to picture 
vividly the heartless inhumanity of 
the slave labor camps and the depths 
of degradation to which Communist 
brutalities have brought the op- 
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ponents of the Soviet system. We 
need more Americans to speak open- 
ly, fearlessly and honestly the truth, 
the whole truth without any apology. 

But there is another side to the 
picture. If we ask the uncommitted 
peoples of the world to choose be- 
tween our way of life and life under 
communism, we must be sure that 
we can stand the comparison. It is 
easy to say that the Communists are 
out and out materialists and that we 
honor God and respect our fellow 
man. But are we prepared to prove 
our point? Suppose that the charge 
is made that our films show that 
we are degraded and sensual people. 
What if we are portrayed as money- 
mad, seeking only material comforts 
and wealth, and blind to the riches 
of the spirit? Have we an answer if 
a visitor who differs from us in race 
is subject to insults because of the 
color of his skin? Can we say for 
sure that others regard us as more 
idealistic than the Communists? Un- 
fortunately, the answer is that many 
peoples think that there is little 
choice between the two systems, 

Today, then, as in our Christian 
charity we pray for the victims of 
communism, let us dedicate our- 
selves to a total struggle to help our 
bruised and wounded fellow men, 
lying by the roadside. First, let us 
storm the gates of heaven with 
prayer and penance, asking that God 
give them strength to endure their 
persecution, and that the day of 
deliverance be not too far off. 

In the spirit of our Saviour, let 
us also pray for the persecutors. To- 
day their hearts are blackened by 
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hate. May God give them the light 
to see the truth, and the grace to 
love their fellow man. Let us make 
this prayer a definite and regular 
part of our lives, so that we will not 
forget our brethren in need. We 
should not overlook the other power- 
ful spiritual weapon: penance. Let 
us gladly embrace the sacrifice in- 
volved in living blameless lives, In 
addition, we might at some set time, 
perhaps once a week, offer to the 
Almighty some act of penance and 
reparation—giving up something that 
pleases us, or offering our help to 
some unfortunate person. Here is 
something that each of us can do, 
whatever our positions in life. 

At the same time, let us not 
neglect the human means that God 
has put at our disposal. Above all, 
we should speak out fearlessly and 
portray the struggle for men’s minds 
in its true terms. It is more than 
the political or the military or the 
economic. It is a struggle between 
those who acknowledge God and 
reverence His Name, and as a con- 
sequence respect the rights of their 
fellow man and those who deny God 
and despise man. But if we presume 
to fight under the banners of the 
Almighty, let us be worthy of this 
honor. May our lives and conduct 
shine from the vision of Faith. Truth 
is great, and it shall prevail. May 
this truth be in us and in our actions, 
so that we may be instruments in 
the hands of God, shaped to bring 
peace and justice in the world once 
again. Stand fast in the faith, be full 
of courage and let everything you 
do, be done in a spirit of charity. 
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The Right to Silence 
and the Congressional Committee’ 


Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


Professor of Moral Theology 
West Baden College 


FEW years back the press car- 

ried the story of an Italian mis- 
sionary priest in China who mutilat- 
ed his tongue to avoid betraying his 
Christian flock into the hands of his 
Communist accusers. Whatever 
value judgment one may pass on 
this act of heroic courage, it was ob- 
viously an attempt to protect a right 
to silence which the priest feared 
might otherwise be violated. The 
tight to silence is the subject of 
vicious attack in the Communist 
world today. Communism recognizes 
no such right. No man’s thoughts 
are his own, no man‘s secrets are in- 
violate in the world of communism. 
Just as a man’s material goods are 
common, so his thoughts, his inner- 
most secrets, belong to the state. 
And any tactics required to get pos- 
session of them are justified. 

The aid of science itself has been 
enlisted in this attack on the right 
to silence. Other ages saw confes- 
sions wrung from victims by means 
of rather crude methods of physical 
torture. It has been left to our age 
of progress to witness a scientific at- 


tack on the mind itself. Brain- 
washing techniques, truth-drugs (a 
misnomer if there ever was one), 
hypnotic and post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion, all have been used to draw 
from their victims contrite and ab- 
ject confessions of purely fictitious 
crimes. 

It should be obvious to everyone 
that man has a right not only to 
silence but to any other legitimate 
means of self-defense against any 
attempt to elicit a false confession. 
No one would ever question this 
right. In fact, moralists, far from 
questioning the right to silence, have 
actually questioned the liceity of a 
false confession in such circum- 
stances. It will perhaps soften our 
judgment toward those who in re- 
cent times have made false confes- 
sions to escape torture to mention 
that many moralists did not consider 
this seriously wrong even though 
it might lead to a death sentence. 
Undergoing extreme torture was 
considered by them an extraordi- 
nary, and therefore non-obligatory, 
means of preserving life. 


*Reprinted from the Marquette Law Review, 1103 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3 


Wisconsin, Winter 1955-56. 
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The Situation of Actual Crime 


But we are more concerned here 
tonight with the right to silence in 
a situation of actual crime. May a 
crime be legitimately concealed from 
the public authorities? Before any 
attempt can be made to handle this 
question, it must be broken down 
into more specific issues. A distinc- 
tion must be made between the 
actual criminal and others who have 
knowledge of the crime. And in 
connection with those who have 
knowledge of the crime two distinct 
obligations must be considered, the 
obligation to report a crime or de- 
nounce a criminal and the obliga- 
tion to serve as a witness in a crim- 
inal case. We will deal first with the 
obligation of the criminal himself. 


All moralists admit that no crim- 
inal has an obligation to make a 
spontaneous revelation of his crime 
to the public authorities. This would 
be expecting too much of human 
nature. But the problem goes deeper. 
_It concerns not so much a spontane- 
ous revelation as the obligation to 
admit a crime when questioned by 
public authority. Is the defendant 
in a criminal case obliged to an- 
swer truthfully when questioned di- 
rectly by public authorities concern- 
ing his guilt? Moral theologians 
have always held that a subject is 
bound to answer truthfully a legiti- 
mate question put to him by a su- 
perior. But the concept of the legiti- 
mate question in connection with a 
defendant in a criminal case has un- 
dergone a very interesting evolution 
during the past several centuries. 
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It was always held by moralists 
that no one was bound to confess a 
completely hidden or occult crime. 
The maxim Nemo tenetur prodere 
seipsum, that is, no one is obliged to 
betray himself, was always consid- 
ered to cover at least this one case. 
For the rest, St. Thomas Aquinas 
tells us that the law will determine 
when a judge may legitimately ques- 
tion a defendant in a criminal case. 
In his day and for several centuries 
afterward it was the Roman Law 
that determined judicial procedure. 
According to Roman Law a judge 
was allowed to put a direct question 
to a defendant regarding his guilt 
whenever (1) he was under infamy 
for the crime, that is, when he was 
publicly known to have committed 
the crime, or (2) when there was 
clear evidence, or (8) when a semi- 
complete proof could be brought 
forth against the defendant. The 
semi-complete proof could be pro- 
vided by the testimony of one im- 
mediate witness who was well above 
all suspicion (omni  exceptione 
maior). If any of these three condi- 
tions were fulfilled, the judge could 
question the defendant concerning 
his crime and according to St 
Thomas Aquinas he was bound to 
answer truthfully. 

It is interesting and pertinent to 
our discussion tonight to note that 
exception was always made for cases 
in which the defendant was not 
guilty of a crime. For instance, if a 
person were accused of homicide in 
a case where actually the death re- 
sulted from legitimate self-defense, 
moralists held that the defendant 
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would not be obliged to answer a 
judge questioning him whether he 
killed the man. Also, in circum- 
stances where the defendant had 
committed no crime but would be- 
come suspect if he gave a direct 
answer to a question, moralists held 
that he could maintain silence or 
give an evasive answer. Thus, if the 
gun with which the crime was com- 
mitted belonged to him and he was 
questioned regarding its ownership, 
moralists would not oblige him to 
admit ownership. We are here in 
the area of evidence which would 
tend to incriminate even in a case 
where no crime had been commit- 
ted by the defendant. Moralists have 
never obliged a defendant to admit 
such evidence. 

Should one be tempted to pass 
a rather harsh judgment on the the- 
ologians and jurists of the scholastic 
age who imposed on a criminal the 
obligation to confess his crime when 
legitimately questioned, it might be 
well to mention a few mitigating cir- 
cumstances. First of all, a confes- 
sion was ordinarily necessary for 
conviction, Since normally the com- 
plete proof was difficult to obtain 
independently of a confession, and 
the exception rather than the rule, 
the confession was ordinarily neces- 
sary to complete the proof against 
the defendant. Moreover, if one 
feels that the defendant was at a 
disadvantage in comparison with the 
defendant in modern times, it might 
be well to remember that the posi- 
tion of the plaintiff in those days 
restored some of the balance. The 
plaintiff who could not prove his 
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case was liable to a conviction for 
calumny and a subsequent applica- 
tion of the lex talionis, that is, the 
law of retaliation. One who realized 
that he would be liable to the very 
punishment which the defendant, if 
convicted, would have received 
would be careful not to introduce 
a case without adequate evidence. 


Background of the Fifth 
Amendment 


This opinion of St. Thomas 
Aquinas prevailed for several cen- 
turies. But early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury another opinion took root 
which would eventually (in the late 
18th century) make its way into 
modern legal codes and inspire our 
own Fifth Amendment. Nicholas 
Tudeschi, Archbishop of Palermo, 
known among theologians and jurists 
as Abbas Panormitanus, in his Com- 
mentary on the Decretals of Gre- 
gory IX stated that the opinion of 
St. Thomas and his followers was 
true in connection with spiritual 
penalties but not in relation to tem- 
poral penalties. This opinion was 
taken up by the so-called Summists 
of the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. These Summists, who 
wrote practical moral manuals for 
confessors, carried little authority 
but they were later supported by 
several of the more speculative moral 
theologians who adopted the opin- 
ion. By the end of the sixteenth 
century it was considered a solidly 
probable opinion that at least where 
the death sentence awaited the de- 
fendant he would not be obliged to 
give a direct answer to a judge who 
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questioned him about his guilt. This 
opinion was later extended (by Les- 
sius, it seems) to cases where other 
penalties of a very serious nature 
were involved, e.g., condemnation 
to the galleys, colkuditin of prop- 
erty, complete loss of reputation, etc. 

Several arguments were used to 
support this opinion, The main ar- 
gument used by these moralists 
seemed to be that a law should be 
humanly possible and accommodat- 
ed to human weakness; otherwise, 
it is a useless law and serves only 
to burden consciences. These au- 
thors go on to say that it is im- 
possible, humanly speaking, to ex- 
pect a man who knows that he 
would not be condemned otherwise 
to provide the court with the testi- 
mony necessary for his conviction. 
One might as well expect him to 
provide his executioners with the 
necessary weapons. To add strength 
to this argument Cardinal De Lugo 
goes on to say that experience has 
shown that the only thing which 
brings out these confessions is the 


~fear of torture. Without torture the 


state would have little chance of 
eliciting such confessions. This expe- 
rience clearly shows that confes- 
sions of guilt, at least where serious 
penalties are involved, go beyond 
the powers of weak human nature. 

Moral theologians also argued 
that no one should be obliged to 
cooperate in his own punishment. 
Going back to St. Thomas, they 
found that working on this principle 
he allowed a criminal to evade a 
court summons. He also allowed a 
condemned criminal to escape from 
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jail if he could do so without the 
use of violence. These theologians 
saw no reason why the same prin- 
ciple could not be applied to a di- 
rect question regarding guilt. 

A third argument was drawn from 
an analogy with the obligations of 
a witness. The witness is ordinarily 
not obliged to testify against close 
relatives. How much less reason is 
there to oblige or expect one to 
testify against himself. 

Fourthly, they argued that a hu- 
man law can only in very rare cir- 
cumstances impose an obligation on 
subjects which would involve an 
heroic act of self-sacrifice. Thus, for 
instance, in time of war, if there 
were question of preventing some 
serious harm to the community, the 
state might oblige one of its citizens 
to go on what would practically be 
a death mission. It is not clear, they 
argued, that this situation of very 
serious harm to the community 
would be verified if a criminal were 
not to confess his crime. It is dif 
ficult to understand, then, how a 
human law can impose on a defen- 
dant an obligation which would in- 
volve the loss of his life. 

Finally, they argued that no one 
is obliged to testify against another 
in a case where he would have rea- 
son to fear serious harm to himself. 
The same argument seems to cat- 
ry weight in regard to self-incrimina- 
tion. It would be somewhat incon- 
gruous if in a situation where only 
a defendant and a witness knew of 
a crime the witness would be ex 
cused from giving testimony because 
it would result in serious harm to 
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himself whereas the defendant would 
not be allowed to use such an 
excuse. 

With these arguments such moral- 
ists as Peter of Navarre, Emmanuel 
Sa, Lessius, Reginaldus, Filliucius, 
De Lugo, and many other theolo- 
gians of the late 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, including Suarez, allowed a 
defendant in a criminal case where 
there was liability to a very severe 
penalty to evade a direct question 
regarding guilt. The opinion at that 
time did not completely overshadow 
the opinion of St. Thomas but it 
was accepted as a solidly probable 
opinion which could safely be re- 
duced to practice. 


Modern Civil Codes 


With the advent of modern civil 
codes the right to silence of a de- 
fendant in a criminal case has been 
established in judicial procedure. 
This right is embodied in our own 
Fifth Amendment. It has been estab- 
lished by removing from the judge 
the right to demand a confession 
or incriminating evidence from the 
defendant. The defendant is no 
longer under oath. that is, unless he 
consents to take the witness stand, 
and it is up to his discretion to 
plead guilty or not guilty to a crim- 
inal charge. This is true even in Ec- 
clesiastical law. Canon 1743 of the 
Code of Canon Law reads as fol- 
lows: 


The parties are bound to respond and 
answer truthfully when the judge legit- 
imately questions them, unless the 
question concerns some crime commit- 
ted by themselves. 
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Thus, while the general principle 
that one is bound to answer truth- 
fully when legitimately questioned 
by a superior is still valid, the trend 
of modern legislation has been to 
remove personal guilt from the legit- 
imate area of judicial questioning. 

The purpose of this legislation is 
not to protect or give immunity to 
the criminal, It is rather to adjust 
the demands of the law to the 
capacity of human nature and elim- 
inate the need of the torture system 
as a necessary reinforcement of the 
human will. As De Lugo said, it was 
not the demands of the law but the 
fear of torture that brought out con- 
fessions of guilt. It seems clear then 
that there is a very intimate con- 
nection between obligatory confes- 
sion and the torture system. Besides 
involving a violation of the human 
person before he was found guilty 
of any crime, this system had one 
serious defect: it was equally effec- 
tive in eliciting false as well as true 
confessions. Since the confession 
was more an indication of the sever- 
ity of the torture than of actual 
guilt, there was no guarantee against 
condemnation of an innocent person. 
Our own legislation, in refusing to 
allow the violation of the human 
person before guilt has been estab- 
lished, shows a much greater re- 
spect for the dignity of the human 
person. It may be true that it gives 
protection to those who in no way 
deserve it. But it prefers to allow a 
criminal to go unpunished rather 
than run the risk of submitting an 
innocent person to unjust punish- 
ment. 
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Obligation of Informing 


But the problem being discussed 
here tonight concerns not only those 
who have committed crimes but al- 
so those who have knowledge of 
criminal conduct on the part of 
others. Obviously, these latter can- 
not have the right to silence which 
the defendant enjoys. If they did, 
the whole function of judicial prose- 
cution would be impossible. As al- 
ready mentioned, two distinct obli- 
gations can be considered relating to 
persons having knowledge of crime, 
the obligation to report the crime 
and the obligation to serve as wit- 
ness in a criminal procedure. Let us 
first consider the obligation to re- 
port crime. 


Prescinding from those who are 
obliged by reason of their office to 
report crime, e.g., local and state 
police, agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, etc., one can make 
the general statement that the obli- 
gation to report a crime is somewhat 
limited. There are many instances 
in which an ordinary citizen mav 
laudably report a crime but in which 
no obligation can be imposed. We 
are not dealing with such cases but 
only with those cases in which an 
obligation to report crime exists. 


All moral theologians admit that 
no one has an obligation to report 
a crime committed against his own 
person which in no way affects oth- 
ers. The evangelical counsel to for- 
give trespasses committed against us 
precludes the possibility of such an 
obligation. It does not, of course, 
prevent one from making a denun- 





ciation of a criminal to the public 
authorities. Moral theologians agree 
further that there is no obligation, 
at least from a juridical standpoint, 
to report a crime which affects only 
the delinquent and in no way harms 
others. 

This leaves only two cases to be 
considered, The first concerns a 
crime which is a cause of unjust 
damage to an innocent third party; 
the second, one which does damage 
to the community. Charity would 
oblige one to protect the innocent 
third party unless doing so would 
involve serious difficulty. In crime 
involving damage to the community 
the obligation to make a denuncia- 
tion binds even at the cost of serious 
personal inconvenience. The com- 
mon good is to be preferred to the 
good of the individual. Since this 
paper is concerned predominantly 
with damage to the community, we 
will not consider the case of damage 
to an innocent third party. 

But the obligation to report crime, 
even where it prevails, does not fall 
equally on the shoulders of all. In 
determining it, the first factor to be 
considered is the origin of the know 
edge. Those who are in possession 
of knowledge of crime by reason of 
professional work of a fiduciary na- 
ture have either no obligation to 
report a crime or a very limited one. 

One who has received information 
regarding a crime through the me- 
dium of sacramental confession, far 
from having any obligation to re- 
port it, would incur the most serious 
ecclesiastical penalties for revealing 
it to anyone and would be guilty of 
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a serious wrongdoing if he used it in 
any way which would be embarrass- 
ing to the penitent. There is no 
common good which would compen- 
sate for the damage that would be 
done if the relationship between 
confessor and penitent were under- 
mined. 

The professional secret, though 
sacred, is not as absolute as the sac- 
ramental secret. The doctor, the 
lawyer, the counselor must respect 
the confidence of his patient or 
client, but where there is question of 
serious harm to the community, he 
not only may but actually must re- 
port a crime. For instance, if a doc- 
tor discovered that a patient em- 
ployed as a pilot in air transport or 
an engineer on the train were sub- 
ject to epileptic fits, or the victim 
of a serious heart condition, he 
would be obliged to report this fact 
to the patient’s employer if he re- 
fused to change employment. In 
some states, also, a doctor is obliged 
to report to the police any patient 
treated for a bullet wound. But 
those engaged in professional work 
of a fiduciary nature must also con- 
sider the dangers that would result 
from loss of confidence in the pro- 
fession and balance these against 
the harm that would be done by fail- 
ing to report a case. If people were 
to be alienated from the profession 
by a fear that their confidence would 
not be respected, the common good 
might suffer greater damage than 
it would if a particular criminal were 
not apprehended. 

Close relationship will also excuse 
one from the obligation of reporting 
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a crime unless there is question of 
very serious harm to the community 
which would not otherwise be avert- 
ed. Thus, a son would not be 
obliged to report a father for some 
crime committed. Besides being too 
much to expect of a son, reporting 
a father would seem to go contrary 
to filial piety. 

No private citizen has an obliga- 
tion to report a crime merely to see 
a criminal punished, The function of 
punishment is the duty of the state; 
it does not pertain to any private 
citizen. Neither does a private citi- 
zen have any obligation to report a 
delinquent if the fault has already 
been corrected and there is no dan- 
ger of a relapse. Moreover, since no 
criminal is bound to manifest him- 
self, neither would he be bound to 
manifest his accomplices if he could 
not do so without revealing his 
own crime, unless perhaps there 
were question of very serious dam- 
age to the common good. 

What if one knows that even if 
he reports a crime, it cannot be 
proved juridically? Would he still 
be bound to make the report? An 
obligation might well exist even in 
this case. Reporting the crime would 
at least serve the purpose of alerting 
the public officials to the danger. 
It might well be that the danger 
to the community would be averted 
even though the delinquent might 
not be brought to justice. 


The Right to Reputation 


One may wonder why moral theo- 
logians are so reluctant to impose 
obligations in regard to reporting 
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crime. The reason is, I believe, that 
the right to a reputation is involved. 
Every man has a right to a reputa- 
tion among his fellowmen. Such a 
reputation is necessary for survival 
within a community. This right ex- 
tends even to a false reputation, so 
that ordinarily even a true crime, 
if it is occult, may not be revealed. 
The common good would also seem 
to demand this regard for the re- 
putation of others. An atmosphere 
of informing does not make for 
peace and harmony in the commu- 
nity. It rather engenders suspicion 
and distrust, and inhibits the spirit 
of charity necessary to unite the 
members of the community into one 
organic social body. The right to a 
false reputation, of course, is not 
absolute, but it will prevail until 
one is guilty of some public crime 
or until some other right clearly su- 
persedes it. This will obviously be 
the case when reporting a crime will 
be the only way of averting serious 
harm to the community. 


Function of the Witness 


The final function which is per- 
tinent to our discussion is that of 
witness. The distinction between one 
who denounces a crime and one 
who testifies is simply this: the wit- 
ness is part of the judicial process 
itself. The witness does not func- 
tion until formal accusation or de- 
nunciation has been made, or at 
least until the crime has been 
brought somehow to the attention 
of public officials. 

The older moralists used to dis- 
tinguish two types of criminal pro- 
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cedure, the inquiry and the pro- 
cedure more familiar to us which 
followed upon formal accusation of 
the suspected criminal. In the former 
procedure the judge and his court 
of inquiry would visit the commun- 
ity where the crime occurred or at 
least where crime was suspected to 
exist and question the members of 
the community to uncover it. In 
such an inquiry moralists held that 
no member of the community would 
be obliged to testify unless the 
identity of the criminal were a 
public fact. Again, the reputation of 
the culprit was at stake. If the 
crime were occult or at least his 
identity unknown, no one would be 
obliged to reveal the culprit in 
the inquiry. 

But in the ordinary judicial pro- 
cedure where formal accusation had 
already been made, the witness was 
bound under oath to testify truth- 
fully to the knowledge he had of 
the crime. If he failed to do so, he 
would be guilty of serious wrongdo- 
ing. Although excusing causes were, 
and still are, admitted, the obliga- 
tion to testify is much more abso- 
lute than the obligation to denounce. 
In general the good of the defendant 
gives way to the right of the state 
to proof. For instance, the obliga- 
tion to testify truthfully would pre- 
vail even in a case where the crime 
was clearly a thing of the past and 
there was no danger of recurrence. 

Moralists have, however, allowed 
some excusing causes even in re- 
gard to the function of witness. Se- 
cret knowledge, for instance, is con- 
sidered for the most part privileged. 
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just as it is in estimating the obliga- 
tion to report a crime. Near relatives 
are also excused from testifying. 
Finally, if the witness has reason to 
fear that serious harm will come to 
himself from testifying he will be 
excused except in a case where his 
own good would have to be sacri- 
ficed to the good of the community. 


The Congressional Committee 


There remains the task of apply- 
ing these principles to the problem 
at hand, namely, the obligation to 
testify before a congressional com- 
mittee. And the application is not 
easy to make. The reason for the dif- 
ficulty is that the role of the witness 
before the committee with his rights 
and obligations has never been clear- 
ly defined. At one time he may find 
himself in the role of a defendant, 
at another in the role of one report- 
ing crime, at still another in the role 
of witness. In a sense, also, he is 
not, strictly speaking, any one of 
these. Since congressional investiga- 
tions are functions of the legislative 
rather. than the judicial branch of 
our government and aimed at legis- 
lation rather than prosecution, those 
called to testify should not, at least 
in theory, be identified with func- 
tionaries in a judicial process. 

But in practice congressional in- 
vestigations have taken on at least 
the superficial form of a judicial in- 
quiry. It is also true that testimony 
presented to the committees is or- 
dinarily available to the justice de- 
partment for prosecution. Moreover, 
since such investigations are fre- 
quently public, even broadcast and 
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telecast, the reputations of those 
called to testify, as well as any 
against whom they might testify, are 
at stake. Some legal clarification of 
the rights and duties of the witness 
before a congressional committee is 
certainly to be desired. But for the 
present the principles that apply to 
judicial procedure apply also to con- 
gressional investigations, Working on 
this assumption, I would arrive at 
the following conclusions: 

1. It is not clear that one would 
have a moral obligation to testify to 
any personal crime or give answers 
which would tend to incriminate him 
in a_ congressional investigation. 
Though it is true that such investi- 
gations are not aimed at prosecu- 
tion, as long as the witness is not 
made immune to such prosecution, 
his testimony can be used against 
him. It may be that the number of 
those who have been prosecuted in 
the past has been relatively small, 
but this is merely a de facto situa- 
tion which hardly makes for security 
on the witness stand. Unless it is 
supported by juridical protection, it 
will be difficult to ensure that the 
testimony of a witness will not be 
used against him. Given this lack 
of legal security and the opportunity 
of appealing to the Fifth Amend- 
ment, it is difficult to see how an 
obligation can be imposed on a wit- 
ness to give self-incriminating testi- 
mony. 

2. One called before a congres- 
sional committee has a moral obliga- 
tion to denounce a criminal when 
such testimony is necessary to avert 
serious harm to the community 
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which could not otherwise be avoid- 
ed. The obligation to make such a 
denunciation to a congressional com- 
mittee will be clear when the harm 
can be averted only through legis- 
lation. If it can be averted through 
prosecution, a denunciation to the 
justice department would seem 
preferable. 

3. There is no moral obligation to 
denounce one who has committed 
some crime in the past but who 
has mended his ways. 

4. If the identity of the criminal 
is a public fact, one serving as wit- 
ness would be morally obliged to 
answer truthfully any question put 
to him concerning the crime in a 
congressional inquiry. If the identity 
of the criminal is not a public fact 
but the committee can show that 
the equivalent of a formal accusa- 
tion is in its possession, a witness 
would be obliged to testify concern- 
ing the crime unless he could claim 
some excusing cause." 

5. It is absolutely immoral to re- 
fuse to cooperate with a congres- 
sional committee with the intention 
of protecting evil or crime. While 
the moral law will allow the pro- 
tection of those who are guilty of 
criminal acts, it can never sanction 
the protection of evil or crime it- 
self. Any efforts, therefore, to block 
the rooting out of evil or the pre- 
vention of crime are clearly contrary 
to good morality. 

In these conclusions it should be 
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noted that we are speaking only of 
obligation. There is no attempt to 
determine what would be the bet- 
ter or the more patriotic course of 
action. Certainly, the desire of every 
citizen should be to cooperate as 
much as possible with those who 
are carrying on investigations for 
the welfare of our country, Actually, 
those who have been perfectly can- 
did in dealing with such committees 
have fared better than those who 
have appealed to the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Such appeal, while it may 
give one a feeling of security against 
prosecution, rightly or wrongly, 
creates suspicion of guilt in the pop- 
ular mind, The consequent impres- 
sion is that the intent of those who 
appeal to this amendment is not so 
much to protect themselves as it is 
to protect evil and criminal activity 
itself. 

There has been no intention in 
this paper to discredit congressional 
committees in any way. It is cer- 
tainly the function of congressmen 
to make whatever investigations 
may be necessary to the proper per- 
formance of their duty as legislators. 
They are entitled to question any- 
one from whom they have reason 
to expect helpful information. Our 
purpose has been merely to show 
that there are also other rights which 
may be legitimately pursued. The 
right to proof will at times yield 
to the right to silence. It may well 
be that the undeserving will hide 


1 It follows that if the identity of a criminal is not a public fact or if a congressional com- 
mittee cannot provide the equivalent of a formal accusation, there is no obligation to 
testify. There might be an obligation to denounce the criminal if the conditions mentioned 


in n. 2 are fulfilled. 
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behind this right of silence. It may such people should eventually suc- 
even be that those who are invok- ceed in destroying the right which 
ing it today are doing so in behalf _ is now protecting them. But it would 
of a system which would destroy it. be a greater catastrophe if we should 
It would indeed be a catastrophe if destroy it ourselves. 


Problems of the Newlywed 


One of the most acute social problems facing newlyweds is housing. 
Those who are fortunate enough to find a place of their own frequently 
have to live in cramped conditions that are not conducive to their health 
or happiness. Whilst it would be disastrous if these young people were 
ever to lose the spirit of faith and enterprise which should be a charac- 
teristic of those starting a new home and family, yet they are entitled to 
reasonable security and living space. Worse still is the lot of those who, 
unable to find rooms of their own, have to spend the first few years of 
their married life with parents or friends. In recent years all too many 
marriages have broken down under the strain of these frustrating con- 
ditions. Privacy is of the greatest importance for those starting mar- 
tied life. 

The worst aspect of the situation is the inadequate provision for family 
life. The family allowances provided by the State presumably represent 
an attempt to encourage larger families and to halt the decline in popu- 
lation. But most of the new houses that are being erected today are 
designed for a family unit of four. Where there are more than two 
children, it is difficult to find proper accommodation. Positively un-Chris- 
tian is the attitude of those who will not let rooms to families with small 
children. By no means unknown are cases of young couples who are com- 
pelled by their landlord to move as soon as their first child is expected. 
Let these young people be consoled by the example of Joseph and 
Mary when they were excluded from the inn at Bethlehem.—Bernard 
Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, in a pastoral letter, Trinity 
Sunday, 1956. 
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The Religious School 
in a Pluralist Society 


Jon Courtney Murray, S.]. 
Editor, THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Y FIRST task must be to de- 

fine my subject in such a way 

as not unduly to encroach upon the 

subjects allotted to other speakers on 
this program. 

Many kinds of cooperation must, 
and do, go on between Catholic and 
non-Catholic schools and colleges. 
There is, first, intellectual coopera- 
tion. It primarily concerns faculty 
members in both types of institu- 
tions. Its premise is a common be- 
longingness to the community of 
scholars. Whatever his institutional 
affiliation, the teacher is a member 
of the academic community, whose 
members are all united by a com- 
mon devotion to the advancement of 
scholarship and learning. This en- 
terprise is by definition cooperative; 
and the participants in it are com- 
monly bound to whatever forms of 
cooperation they may, in their in- 
dividual situations, be reasonably 
expected to undertake. 

This intellectual cooperation also 
involves students. They, too, form a 
community, related to the senior 
community, so to speak, of teachers 
and scholars. In the U. S. the student 


©An address delivered at Marquette University’s 75th Anniversary Conference on “The 


community has relatively recently 
begun to grope toward the measure 
of self-consciousness and solidarity 
which it has long had in Europe. I, 
myself, once had something to do 
with this problem of cooperation 
between Catholic students and 
their non-Catholic fellow students, 
ten years ago when this movement 
first began to move. Whither it has 
moved, or whether it is still moving, 
I don’t know. I was obliged to move 
away from it; and I dare say it has 
long since moved beyond me. 

Second, there is a type of co- 
operation which I shall call educa- 
tional, for want of a better word. I 
mean the many kinds of cooperation 
whose premise is a common en- 
gagement in the enterprise of trans- 
mitting the cultural heritage of our 
society. Many problems encountered 
in this enterprise are common to all 
the schools that are committed to it. 
The problems are administrative, 
curricular, pedagogical, and—very 
importantly today—financial. These 
problems call for cooperative solu- 
tion. 

Neither of these two types of co- 
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operation raise any problems of law 
or any issues with regard to the legal 
context within which American 
schools and colleges, religiously af- 
filiated or not, have their existence 
and do their work. But when the 
issue of religion or of the religious 
school is raised, in its relation to 
our constitutional law, a special type 
of problem in cooperation is also 
raised. The problem is not coopera- 
tion as between the schools them- 
selves, or between their faculties and 
their student bodies. More exactly, 
it is the problem of governmental 
cooperation with the various kinds 
of American schools. 


The “School Question” 


No one will deny that a problem 
exists in this area. The so-called 
“School Question” has become part 
of our historical legacy of problems. 
It does not indeed directly concern 
the college and university. But col- 
leges and universities can hardly af- 
ford to be unconcerned about it, 
since in its full implications it af- 
fects the intimate quality of Ameri- 
can culture. 

I shall omit all discussion of the 
historical genesis of the problem, in 
its two related aspects, that is, the 
relation of religion to public educa- 
tion, and the relation of public au- 
thority and law to the religious 
school. Moreover, I shall not elab- 
orate the contention that this two- 
fold problem is altogether real to- 
day, indeed, never more real than 
today. This contention will be read- 
ily granted by anyone who has fol- 
lowed and understood the changes 


that have been operated within our 
pluralist society over the past two 
generations. 

Changes in educational theory 
have taken place, with the result 
that the question today among in- 
formed educators, is not the out- 
dated one, whether there should be 
an “ideological” element present in 
the schooling of the young. The on- 
ly question now is, what should this 
ideological element be? Moreover, 
people of perception today see quite 
clearly that the legal denial of all 
manner of public aid to religious 
schools does not fit with the present 
social affirmation of the value of 
what they are doing, precisely inas- 
much as they are giving solid relig- 
ious instruction and formation. 

Again, changes have occurred in 
the religio-social structure of Amer- 
ica that have profoundly altered the 
understanding which nineteenth-cen- 
tury America had of itself. I shall be 
content here to refer you to the 
analysis of these changes, remarkably 
well done, despite some imperfec- 
tions, by Mr. Will Herberg in his 
book, Protestant, Catholic, Jew: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociol- 
ogy. The net of it is that, from a 
socio-religious point of view, Amer- 
ican society has assumed a new 
pluralist structure, notably different 
from the structure it exhibited a 
century ago when the public school 
system had its beginnings. 


America’s New Self-Understanding 


. My point is that America’s new 
self-understanding—its understand- 
ing of the new structure of its relig- 
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ious pluralism—has invalidated four 
concepts of the public school that 
have been entertained. I mean the 
concept of the public school as (a) 
vaguely Protestant or (b) purely 
secular in its atmosphere. I also 
mean the concept of the public 
school as the vehicle (a) for the in- 
culcation of “democracy” as a quasi- 
religious ideology, or (b) for the 
transmission of spiritual and moral 
values in some non-sectarian sense. 
None of these four concepts fit with 
the present facts of American life. 
American society is neither vaguely 
Protestant nor purely secular. The 
religion of America is not “democ- 
racy,” nor is it some generalized 
faith in “values.” Religion in Amer- 
ica has a form, a precisely defined 
form, a_ pluralistically structured 
form. This is the fact. 

This fact has consequences. It 
has consequences with regard to the 
present desire and effort to relate 
public education more vitally to re- 
ligion. It also has consequences with 
regard to the dual pattern assumed 
by the American educational system 
in the nineteenth century—that is, 
the public school as the single pub- 
licly supported school, and the 
church-school as barred from pub- 
lic support. This historical pattern 
is outdated. It is an anomaly in our 
present pluralist society. It is a relic 
of the past, surviving in the present 
on the momentum of ideas and 
social facts that time itself has left 
behind. The net of it was put by 
Mr. Robert E. Rodes, Jr., writing in 
the Rutgers Law Review, when he 
pointed out that the notion of “pub- 


lic education,” as meaning a unitary 
and monolithic school system which 
singly and alone is entitled to public 
support represents “an aberration in 
the general picture of our society, 
which is pluralistic.” 

Obviously, I am not implying that 
there is an easy or rapid solution for 
the presently unsolved problem of 
the segregationist pattern of Ameri- 
can public education—the segrega- 
tion of religion, in the concrete plu- 
ralist sense, from public school 
premises, and the segregation of the 
religious school from public aid. 
The solution, like the creation of 
the problem itself, will be the work 
of generations. And nobody knows 
in this moment what the solution 
will be, save that it will be a com- 
promise solution, in the sense that 
it will be reached, as I shall say, 
by a balance of all the relevant prin- 
ciples. 


Dynamism of Change 


In any event, the dynamism of 
change will be the familiar one that 
continually operates in American 
life. I mean a growth in moral in- 
sight, assisted by a realistic grasp 
of socio-religious reality. Perhaps an 
analogy will illustrate the workings 
of this dynamism. 

The Supreme Court has recently 
ruled that the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” educational facilities for 
Negroes is incompatible with the 
present-day American constitutional 
concept of civic equality within the 
unity of the body politic. The de- 
cision is a good example of the way 
in which sociological alterations 
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sharpen moral judgments and thus 
lead to legal changes. 

From the moral point of view the 
“separate but equal” doctrine was 
always unjust; racial discrimination 
cannot be defended on _ moral 
grounds, Nonetheless, the doctrine 
could once have been defended from 
a sociological point of view as neces- 
sary in the circumstances—in view of 
the unenlightened state of the public 
conscience, the temporarily inferior 
cultural status of the Negro, 
etc. However, circumstances have 
changed and the level of the public 
conscience has risen above ancient 
irrational prejudices. The sociolog- 
ical defense of the doctrine is no 
longer admissible. Therefore, the 
moral judgment must prevail. And 
the law should conform itself to 
this moral judgment. The doctrine 
of separate but equal facilities, which 
never had any status in morals, no 
longer has any status in law. 

The analogy is easily constructed. 
The doctrine that public aid should 
be denied by law to certain schools 
simply on the grounds that they 
teach a particular religion was never 
in conformity with the moral canon 
of distributive justice. This moral 
law required that government, in 
distributing burdens and_ benefits 
within the community, should have 
in view the needs, merits, and ca- 
pacities of the various groups of 
citizens and of society in general. 
The operation of this law is visible 
in many fields—income tax laws, 
selective service, social security, la- 
bor laws, etc. It ought likewise, to 
control the action of government 


in support of schools. The principle 


of distributive justice would require 
that a proportionately just measure 
of public support should be avail- 
able to such schools as serve the 
public cause of popular education, 
whether these schools be specifical- 
ly religious in their affiliation and 
orientation, or not. 

Admittedly, the application of 
this moral principle within the spe- 
cial conditions of American society 
would be extremely difficult. But I 
am here citing the principle itself; 
I leave aside such concrete problems 
of application as, for instance, the 
question, what would concretely be 
a “proportionately just” measure of 
support for any existent institutional- 
ized system of religious schools. My 
point is that the nineteenth century 
pattern of popular education—the 
dual pattern described above—has 
always fallen under adverse moral 
judgment, and the principle of 
judgment has always been the moral 
law of distributive justice. 

Nonetheless, this dual pattern, 
with its legal denial of public sup- 
port to church-affiliated schools, 
which never could have been de- 
fended by any manner of abstract 
argument, might once have been 
defended by a manner of sociolog- 
ical argument. The grounds would 
be that it sufficiently reflected the 
realities of American society; that 
it fitted with the community’s under- 
standing of itself as somehow vague- 
ly Protestant or secular; that it was 
in accord with the nineteenth cen- 
tury concept of American religious 
pluralism; that it was a necessary 
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concession to popular religious pre- 
judices; that, in general, it approved 
itself to the public conscience as be- 
ing necessary in the circumstances. 
None of these sociological argu- 
ments is presently valid. They have 
been basically invalidated by the 
alteration in the pluralist structure 
of American society. 

The public school system still, of 
course, merits strong defense, the 
more so as it gradually succeeds in 
relating itself realistically to the 
religious realities of the U.S. But the 
old dual pattern is out of date; it 
is out of touch with contemporary 
socio-religious reality. The notion of 
“public education” as meaning a 
unitary and monolithic school system 
which singly and alone is entitled to 
public support has been rightly 
called “an aberration in the general 
picture of our society, which is plu- 
ralistic”: (Robert E. Rodes, Jr., “Re- 
ligious Education and the Historical 
Method of Constitutional Interpreta- 
tion,” Rutgers Law Review, vol. 9, 
n. 4, p. 690). 


The Religious School in an 
Altered Society 


One would expect that, as the 
pattern of society has altered and 
assumed a new pluralistic structure, 
so too, would the pattern of the 
school system. The religious school 
would still remain “private” in a 
sense; it is a special kind of school 
which serves the religious and educa- 
tional needs of a particular commu- 
nity—the Catholic community, for in- 
stance. However, the change in the 
sociological status of this particular 
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community within the one American 
community would require some man- 
ner of corresponding change in the 
status of the school system that 
serves its needs. 

We have not to do here with a 
small eccentric group, existing on 
the periphery of American society, 
whose needs might possibly be over- 
looked in the interests of some great- 
er good. On the contrary, we have 
to do with a segment of our society, 
fully integrated into its pluralist 
structure, which has now become so 
large that its educational needs and 
interests have become public needs 
and interests, at the same time that 
they remain special to the particular 
community. It must be remembered 
that the good of a pluralist society 
has to be defined in pluralist terms. 
The needs and interests of the three 
communities which make up Amer- 
ican society are not all the same. 
But the social equality of these three 
communities entitles each of them to 
require that the public _ service 
should accommodate itself to its 
particular needs, in accordance with 
a good American principle to which 
I shall later refer. This accommoda- 
tion would in turn, require an altera- 
tion in the present status of the 
school system which serves the needs 
of a particular religious community 
in America, The denial of all man- 
ner of public aid to this kind of 
school system is an anomaly today. 
It represents a failure or a refusal 
to deal with the facts, with the al- 
tered realities of American life. 

Here again, a true appreciation of 
sociological change serves to clarify 
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a moral principle. The denial of aid 
to the religious school does not 
square with the fact of our pluralist 
social structure. One who sees this 
will likewise see that this denial does 
not square with the principle of dis- 
tributive justice. American govern- 
ment today is not reckoning fairly 
with the diverse educational needs 
of the pluralist community which it 
is supposed to be serving. There is 
something wrong here. And the re- 
alization that something is wrong is 
forcing itself upon an_ increasing 
number of American citizens who 
understand both the nature of our 
society and the principles of our gov- 
ernment, There is an increasing dis- 
position to recognize that the state 
laws which forbid all manner of 
public aid to church-affiliated schools 
are both out of date and at variance 
with justice. I do not believe that 
anyone really sees the solution to 
this problem; it is much too com- 
plicated. But I do believe that a 
decisive number of people see the 
problem itself. And they realize that 
nineteenth century legislation does 
not solve the problem as it appears 
in mid-twentieth century. 


The Legal Problem 


From the restricted legal point 
of view the general problem is to 
validate in law an interpretation of 
the First Amendment in its applica- 
tion to the school experience of re- 
ligion that will rightly command 
the rational consent of the governed. 
This is not impossible. Our whole 
constitutional history has been guid- 
ed by what is now an explicit theory 
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—the theory of the dynamic develop- 
ment of judicially enforced constitu- 
tions. Our constitutional law is a liv- 
ing law. It has, therefore, two char- 
acteristics. First, it must remain true 
to the inner spirit that animates all 
its provisions; I mean the idea that 
the American is a free man under 
a limited government whose actions 
are themselves subject to a higher 
law which derives from the Eternal 
Reason of the Creator of all things 
and is embodied in the very nature 
of man as God’s creature and image. 
Second, remaining true to this inner 
idea and spirit, our constitutional 
law must reckon with the changing 
realities of American life—whether 
they be social or economic or relig- 
ious realities. A constitutional de- 
velopment is truly dynamic when it 
reveals both of these characteristics. 

I venture to say that the Mc- 
Collum rule, taken in all its naked 
absoluteness, reveals neither of them. 
It is false to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution in consequence of the 
limitations it places on the religious 
freedom of American citizens. It is 
reactionary in consequence of its 
failure to take account of today’s 
educational, social, and religious re- 
alities. It is the very opposite of a 
dynamic development in the true 
American tradition. 

Such a development can be set 
afoot only if we renew the wis- 
dom of the past in the light of the 
realities of the present; if, that is, 
we repossess the full American tradi- 
tion and then apply it for what it in- 
herently is—a tradition of progress. 

An initial question concerns the 
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mind: of the Founding Fathers as ex- 
pressed in the legislative history and 
intent of the First Amendment. 
There are those who say that the 
“no establishment” clause, thus his- 
torically interpreted, simply forbids 
preferential aid to one religion and 
consequently permits non-preferen- 
tial aid to all religions. There are 
those who further say that the whole 
problem of governmental aid to 
religion in the school ought to be 
solved by a return to this historical 
understanding of the First Amend- 
ment. This point of view has a cer- 
tain currency. It is sometimes as- 
serted that it represents the official 
position of the Catholic Church in 
America—an assertion that is er- 
roneous, 

Without pausing to analyze the 
merits of this view, which are con- 
siderable, I shall simply say that it 
does not furnish us with all the 
premises necessary for the constitu- 
tional development that is needed 
today. The historical canon of orig- 
inal legislative intent is important, 
but it is hardly decisive in this pres- 
ent matter. What will be decisive 
is the full American tradition itself. 
The problem is to assemble all the 
relevant principles, bring them into 
harmony, and give them whatever 
rightful development they may need 
in the light of today’s realities. 

One constitutional principle, of 
course, is “no establishment of relig- 
ion”; it is otherwise called the prin- 
ciple of “separation of Church and 
State,” or in more recent language, 
the principle of “no aid to religion.” 
These three concepts are equivalent. 
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But their concrete meaning is not 
self-evident. They are, in the words 
of Mr. Justice Frankfurter, “spacious 
concepts.” Their content and im- 
plications require continuing re- 
examination and revision as new 
problems of application arise. And 
the tradition itself gives us three 
imperative norms to guide us in 
this matter of interpretation and 
application. 

The first norm is the traditional 
concern to keep inviolate, in chang- 
ing circumstances, the right to the 
free exercise of religion. This right 
is guaranteed by the same Amend- 
ment which legislates the separation 
of Church and State. It is the more 
lofty provision, to which separa- 
tion of Church and State is instru- 
mental. Therefore, it must be a pri- 
mary judicial and popular concem 
to view the two clauses of the First 
Amendment in their right relation 
to each other. It is contrary to the 
American tradition to view separa- 
tion of Church and State as a cate- 
gorical absolute, to be rigidly en- 
forced, no matter what may be the 
effects on free exercise of religion. 

Second, it is not permissible to 
read into the concept of separation 
of Church and State a philosophy of 
hostility to religion. This principle 
was explicitly recognized by the 
Supreme Court in the Zorach case. 
The whole intent of the First 
Amendment was to protect, not to 
injure, the interests of religion in 
American society. Here there enters 
with its full force the fact also ad- 
verted to by the Court in the Zorach 
case: “We are religious people 
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whose institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being.” Lincoln put it more 
briefly in his famous phrase, “This 
nation under God.” In America the 
separation of government and relig- 
ion (to use Madison’s favorite 
phrase, which is more exact than 
“separation of Church and State”) 
does not mean that government is 
hostile or even indifferent to the 
things of God. On the contrary, the 
tradition in America has been (again 
to use the words of the Zorach de- 
cision) that government “respects the 
religious nature of the people and 
accommodates the public service to 
their spiritual needs.” 

Here, in this concept of “accom- 
modation” we have the third legal 
principle inherent in our tradition. 
It is simply an extension of the more 
general principle of the service- 
character of American government. 
In Lincoln’s more concrete formula, 
ours is a government “for the peo- 
ple,” for the service of their felt 
needs, for the promotion of their 
common good. It has never been 
the tradition in America for govern- 
ment in any of its agencies to re- 
gard the spiritual and_ religious 
needs of the people as being entirely 
outside the scope of its active con- 
cern. On the contrary, instances of 
government accommodating its pub- 
lic service to these needs are deep- 
ly imbedded in our constitutional 
history. 

The two outstanding examples 
are, first, chaplaincies in the armed 
forces and the use of government 
funds for the construction of chapels 
for use by the military; and, second, 
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the grant of tax exemption to prop- 
erties of religious institutions. These 
are certainly instances of govern- 
mental aid to religion. They serve 
to illustrate the fact that the con- 
stitutional principle of “no aid to 
religion” cannot be regarded as an 
absolute. 

It cannot be contended, as some 
writers wish to contend, that these 
and other instances of governmen- 
tal aid to religion represent depar- 
tures from tradition, violations of 
constitutional principle, survivals 
from the past that future “progress” 
will do away with. This is a wrong 
view. These examples are living re- 
minders of what the tradition really 
is. They are entirely in accord with 
the full body of American principle 
in this matter of the relation of gov- 
ernment and religion. In particular 
they illustrate the principle that gov- 
ernmental aid to religion is not un- 
constitutional when it represents a 
legitimate accommodation of the 
public service to the religious and 
spiritual needs of the people. 

Such accommodation—or, if you 
will, such cooperation between 
Church and State—has traditionally 
been regarded as permissible under 
conditions that are not difficult to 
define. One condition is that such 
cooperation should not infringe, but 
rather support, the right to the free 
exercise of religion. Another condi- 
tion is that government responsibility 
for action in the particular matter 
should be well defined. These two 
conditions are particularly clear in 
the case of military chaplaincies. 
The men and women in the armed 
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forces are clearly the objects of spe- 
cial governmental responsibility, not 
least in what regards their spiritual 
welfare. Hence, it devolves upon 
government to fortify the right to 
the free exercise of religion in the 
circumstances of military life. 

This principle of accommodation 
served as a guide in the decision of 
the Zorach case, It appears in this 
statement of the Court: “When the 
state encourages religious instruc- 
tion or cooperates with religious au- 
thorities by adjusting the schedule 
of public events to sectarian needs, 
it follows the best of our traditions.” 


The Present Need 


It is this, the best of our tradi- 
tions, that now needs development 
to meet the problem which educa- 
tional and_ religio-social changes 
have made acute, The principle of 
the accommodation of the public 
service to the spiritual needs of our 
religious people is itself a spacious 
concept. Its development will afford 
the proper counterbalance to the 
presently overdeveloped doctrine of 
“no aid to religion.” What it im- 
plies in the way of cooperation be- 
tween Church and State will bring 
into truer focus the presently exag- 
gerated doctrine of separation of 
Church and State. The result will 
be a more harmonious statement of 
the full American tradition of the 
right relations between government 
and religion. 

The appropriateness of develop- 
ing this doctrine of accommodation 
in the matter of governmental aid 
to religion !n education can hardly 
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be denied. We, as a people, are 
agreed that government should not 
undertake responsibility for the care 
of the sacred order of religious 
life; its responsibility is limited to 
a care for the freedom of religion. 
No other course is practicable or 
just, given our social situation of 
religious division. However, the spe- 
cial area of the school experience 
presents a different case. Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility in 
this area; it has undertaken to pro- 
mote aid and support education. 
Moreover, it is precisely in this area 
of education that the spiritual needs 
of a religious people are today be- 
ing sharply felt. Government can- 
not ignore these needs, on peril of 
a certain danger to itself; for the 
fortunes of free government are in- 
timately linked to the fact of a re- 
ligiously informed and virtuous citi- 
zenry. There is, therefore, every rea- 
son for applying in the area of edu- 
cation the fully developed principle 
of accommodation of the public 
service to the genuine _ spiritual 
needs of our religious people. 


No one will deny that the prob- 
lem of applying this principle will 
be difficult. It will not be easy to 
draw the line between constitutional 
accommodation of the public ser- 
vice in aid of religion in education, 
and unconstitutional aid to religion 
itself. Just as it will not be easy to 
determine where legitimate govern- 
mental support of religious freedom 
ends and where illegitimate govern- 
mental establishment of religion be- 
gins. But this is precisely the type 
of constitutional adventure to which 
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we are committed by the very na- 
ture of the American common- 
wealth. The jurisprudence for mak- 
ing the adventure successful lies to 
hand. It is a matter of having the 
intelligence and courage to make 
harmonious use of the principles 
available. The American tradition is 
a treasury. It is our responsibility 
to bring forth from it new things 
and old. 

Under present circumstances this 
dynamic constitutional development 
must take place, step by step, on an 
ad hoc basis, through the process of 
litigation. There is the problem of 
declaring the public law. But there 
is also, as I intimated above, the 
problem of clarifying the public con- 
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science. In an atmosphere of rea- 
sonable and factual argument un- 
clouded by passion or prejudice, it 
must be brought to the attention of 
the American public that a massive 
problem still awaits solution. The 
most fatal thing would be the com- 
placency of supposing that the prob- 
lem of religion in education- was 
finally settled by the McCollum doc- 
trine of absolute and complete 
separation of Church and State. So 
far from solving the problem, this 
doctrine has made it more acute. 
Until the problem is solved with all 
justice and realism the American 
ideal of ordered freedom, for which 
the Bill of Rights stands, will not 
have been achieved. 


Religious Education in the Home 


In our Catholic schools the children receive a religious formation 
which is in keeping with their age and mentality. But this school train- 
ing is aided or impeded by the good or evil influences of the children’s 
home life. Many infants arrive at school who have never been taught 
a prayer by their parents and do not even know how to make the 
sign of the cross. Mixed marriages, especially those where the mother 
is not a Catholic, can be a considerable factor in explaining this sad 
situation. We certainly owe much to our Catholic teachers for the 
apostolic manner in which they set about their task. But if their teaching 
of our faith is not reflected in the home, there is a danger lest religious 
instruction become merely another subject for the classroom, with little 
relevance to the outside world.—Pastoral Letter of Bernard Cardinal Grif- 
fin, Archbishop of Westminster, Advent, 1955. 
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N THE modern war in Korea sev- 

eral positions were declared as 
lines of “no retreat,” that is, posi- 
tions which must not be given up at 
any price. In many cases, however, 
common sense forced the leaders to 
change their minds. The sacrifices 
necessary to maintain these lines of 
“no retreat” were too great, so they 
gave them up one by one. They 
were right in doing so, After losing 
almost the entire peninsula, they 
succeeded in establishing themselves 
in firm possession of the southern 
part again. In warfare, in fact, one 
could scarcely imagine an absolute 
line of no retreat within the limits 
of the earth. 

We have to face quite a different 
situation when the Church is at- 
tacked. There must be a line of no 
retreat, one which has to be kept 
even at the cost of life itself. No 
danger, no torture, not even death 
can excuse apostasy or a denial of 
the faith. “Fear not them who are 
able to kill the body . . .” said Our 
Lord.* In theory it is very simple 
and clear. Every Catholic knows the 
principle, and through the ages num- 
berless Christians have died gladly 
for their faith. In the primitive 
Church the obligation was simple 


1 Matt. 10: 28. 


®Reprinted from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
Ireland, February, 1956. 


Line of “No Retreat” 
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and clear. The Caesars asked for 
an act of idolatry or for some equiv- 
alent act of denial of Christ. Chris- 
tians knew these acts were wrong 


and they chose death. 


The New Persecution 


Modern persecution, however, fol- 
lows quite a different pattern. It 
proclaims religious freedom for every 
person and creed, but insists that 
religion is a private affair which 
must not influence public life, the 
exclusive sphere of the party. Relig- 
ion must not be imposed upon chil- 
dren in the schools. It must not be 
forced upon the public by propa- 
gandistic notices outside churches, 
or through processions, religious 
plays, charitable organizations and 
activities. Because religion is some- 
thing private, a luxury or a hobby, 
churches are taxed. Priests are 
looked upon as parasites without any 
useful occupation, sucking the blood 
of society, but as they are free they 
are tolerated. By such indirect at- 
tacks on the Church and religion the 
modern enemies of God hope in 
time to wipe out all religion. Com- 
munists do not demand explicit acts 
of apostasy or denial. If, in fact, a 
party functionary should demand 
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them, the party declares itself 
against such a course. Not to use 
direct violence against the Church is 
the main principle of their strategy. 


When to Resist? 


Because of this change of policy 
on the part of the persecutors it is 
no longer a simple problem to de- 
cide when to resist and when not. 
Nobody, not even the bishops, can 
easily decide where exactly to draw 
the line of “no retreat.” 

Let us put it into concrete terms. 
In 1942 as army chaplain, I had the 
opportunity of visiting many vil- 
lages in Poland, just then liberated 
after three years of Russian rule. 
The following is the story told to me 
by the parish priest of a small par- 
ish. The first year the Communists 
imposed taxes on the church amount- 
ing to about five hundred roubles 
per year, As it was not excessive it 
was paid. The next year the taxes 
were over a thousand roubles. The 
parish priest sold his cows, and the 
people though very poor, collected 
the remainder. In the third year had 
the Germans not come they would 
have had to give up the church, as 
the taxes were still higher. Had they 
to fight and die before the church 
door? What was being demanded 
was not apostasy, only taxes. 

In Hungary when the Russians 
overran us we were astonished that 
there was no persecution. The 
priests had no need to wear the 
civilian dress which they had pro- 
vided in advance. Nay, very soon we 
learned that the cassock, the usual 
dress for priests in Hungary as in 
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France and Italy, meant protection. 
The Russians had orders that the 
priests must not be taken for work, 
while all others caught on the streets 
were taken by force. Protestant pas- 
tors, in fact, when going out, put 
on their gowns which they usually 
wore only in the church or at ser- 
vices. The Russian commander of 
the town wished to be present at the 
Midnight Mass. Churches were 
opened, bells rung, and brigades of 
the Communist party were sent to 
repair damaged churches in many 
places all over the country. In vil- 
lages the parish priest was often 
asked to be chairman of the local or- 
ganization of the party. The presby- 
teries, monasteries, convents, if not 
respected from the first, were later 
cleared of Russian units which had 
taken quarters in them. Catholic 
schools were reopened and obliga- 
tory religious instruction went on 
undisturbed in all schools. 

The first blow was the nationaliza- 
tion of all the big estates. The 
Church and many of the religious 
Orders possessed several hundred 
thousand acres of land. As compen- 
sation the State promised to pay the 
clergy and support the institutions 
that had been dependent on the 
estates. Nobody could object to this 
in the name of the faith.. 

The second blow was a mistake. 
The Communists wished to change 
religious instruction in the school 
from being obligatory to being mere- 
ly voluntary. The reaction was so 
vehement that they withdrew their 
proposal, declaring officially that the 
party stood for obligatory religious 
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instruction and stating that any 
rumors to the contrary were but the 
mean calumnies of reactionaries. 
Very soon, however, all Catholic 
organizations which were not of a 
purely religious character were dis- 
solved by law. It was not necessary 
to take any action against the Cath- 
olic press. We got permission to 
publish papers, but the quantity of 
paper supplied was always inade- 
quate. Leading Catholic priests and 
laity were sentenced or simply sent 
into concentration camps, always, 
however, for political offences and 
reasons of State security. Everybody 
knew that the party's aim was to 
exterminate religion by first destroy- 
ing the Catholic Church. The Com- 
munists were already saying this in 
their confidential meetings, but there 
was never a word of it in the papers 
or official public statements. 
Before the new State took over all 
the schools in Hungary, about two- 
thirds of all public and grammar 
schools were in the hands of the 
Church. People in offices and fac- 
tories were forced to sign petitions 
asking for the change. The Catholic 
conscience rebelled against _ this. 
Thousands asked their priests if they 
could sign without denying their 
faith. Those who refused lost their 
jobs. The State guaranteed the un- 
disturbed continuation of obligatory 
religious instruction. Catholic teach- 
ers now asked their bishops if they 
could continue teaching when the 
schools were taken over. They were 
told to remain; only the teaching 
religious and nuns could not carrv 
on their work in the secularized 
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schools. This action was a violation 
of the Church’s right to educate, yet 
as it was not a direct attack on 
religion, no one could demand that 
Catholics must resist. In fact, a good 
many did, thereby losing their jobs 
or incurring even worse penalties, 

Young people applying for admis- 
sion to the University were present- 
ed with a questionnaire. Amongst 
others, such questions as the follow- 
ing had to be answered: Do you be- 
lieve in God? Do you adhere to ary 
religious sect? Do you go to church 
regularly? Everyone knew that a 
positive answer meant the end of 
one’s planned career. But that was 
not told openly; it was insinuated 
very confidentially. In fact some 
were admitted. It was impossible 
then to make a case for resistance 
out of it. 

The Catholic feasts, formerly pro- 
tected by State law as general holi- 
days, were suppressed for different 
reasons. Each was dealt with singly 
and at first the suppression was only 
a temporary measure because of the 
urgent and tremendous work of re- 
building the country. Needless to 
say, they were never restored again. 
The famous traditional procession on 
St. Stephen’s Day, for example, was 
not directly prohibited, but was re- 
stricted in such a humiliating man- 
ner that Cardinal Mindszenty pre- 
ferred not to hold it. The police 
authorities washed their hands of 
the whole affair and blamed the 
Cardinal. 

When in 1947 Cardinal Minds- 
zenty went around the country 
preaching Our Lady’s year, the 
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Communists made it difficult in every 
way they could for people to attend 
his sermons. No railway tickets were 
issued to the places concerned; the 
police controlled the routes leading 
to these places; whole districts were 
closed to traffic because of alleged 
contagious diseases among animals. 
But these religious manifestations 
were never openly prohibited. Only 
once in Budapest, as far as I remem- 
ber, were the people violently dis- 
persed and many of them brutally 
beaten by the police. Again, how- 
ever, to listen to the Cardinal was 
not a duty of faith, not an oppor- 
tunity for martyrdom. 

When the Communists started 
their campaign aimed directly 
against the person of the Cardinal 
and people were as usual forced to 
sign petitions asking for a process 
against him, Cardinal Mindszenty 
himself in a very short pastoral let- 
ter read from every pulpit in the 
country, declared that to sign these 
petitions was not a matter of con- 
science. They could do it, as all 
knew they were being forced, and 
besides he did not want anyone to 
be harmed on his account. After his 
arrest and sentence anv attempt to 
liberate him was looked on as resis- 
tance action of a political character. 
This gave the Communists the op- 
portunity of getting rid of many peo- 
ple undesirable to them. Further. 
everyone knew that the Cardinal 
was verv much against any violent 
action in the name of the faith. The 
charges against him were merely 
political and only the Catholics and 
the western world looked on him not 
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as a traitor and a rebel but as a 
hero for the faith. Here again there 
was no possibility of a heroic resis- 
tance in the name of the faith. 
When Archbishop Grész, with 
many others, was sentenced, the 
people remained passive, not know- 
ing what to do. No one could de- 
clare it their duty to sacrifice their 
lives to to save their pastor by 
opposing force against force in face 
of overwhelming odds. At that time 
there were over a million Russian 
soldiers in Hungary ready to sup- 
press any such attempt. Many who 
openly expressed their opinions were 
never seen again. In 1950 when the 
religious Orders were dissolved and 
their members deported, not because 
of their religious convictions but 
because of their planning to over- 
throw the regime, the people dem- 
onstrated their sympathy in the 
most touching manner, by pray- 
ing openly for them in_ the 
churches. For this a good many were 
tortured or just simply banished. 


The Laity’s Turn 


The next year, 1951, it was the 
turn of the laity. Deportations car- 
ried out with the utmost cruelty and 
inhumanity were accepted with the 
same silence of frustration. Any de- 
mand for human rights or assertion 
of the dignity of the individual only 
made matters worse by awakening 
further cruelty. 

Thousands carrying lighted can- 
dles knelt in silent prayer around 
the beautiful church of Our Lady 
Patron of Hungary (Regnum Maria- 
num) on the day it was closed. The 
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police had to disperse them. Many 
were taken as prisoners; some never 
returned, others were badly beaten. 
There was no persecution of relig- 
ion. In other churches so great were 
the numbers at every Mass, that 
many had to crowd round the en- 
trances. They well knew that they 
were watched, but defenseless peo- 
ple are past worrying about such 
things. What they needed to rouse 
them was direct violent action 
against the Church, so that there 
might be no doubt but that they 
were dying for their faith, The Com- 
munists, however, were too wise for 
that. They did not want martyrs. 
During the night police vans round- 
ed up their victims and people van- 
ished unnoticed. 


Blow after blow fell and the 
Church slowly, step by step was 
forced to give up all her former 
positions in public life. And there 
was no line of “no retreat,” where 
Catholics could stop and stand ready 
to die. The church-life was practical- 
ly reduced to the very minimum. 
The bishops did not count any more. 
There was no sure communication 
between them and _ their priests. 
Even the parish clergy were handi- 
capped in visiting the faithful. Their 
call could be very soon followed by 
another and less pleasant one by the 
police. They could not preach freely, 
as every word was likely to be mis- 
understood. : 


Here is an example of one ridicu- 
lous case. A priest was giving a re- 
treat and naturally he mentioned 
the devil. For the sake of illustration 
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he told a story. The next day he was 
asked to appear before the police on 
the charge that he had spoken badly 
of Stalin. Luckily he was able to 
produce the old book from which he 
had taken the story and so he was 
let go. Friends, however, told him 
confidentially on the following day 
that he would be arrested during 
the night. Naturally he did not wait, 
but fled to the West. 


Once I gave a lecture in Buda- 
pest on some chapter of the New 
Testament. Some days later I saw a 
commentary on it in one of the 
Communist papers. The interpreta- 
tion which was given to my words, 
in order to force a political sense 
upon them, exceeded the worst sym- 
bolic fantasy in its daring. Using 
this method of exegesis practically 
every priest after any sermon, what- 
ever be its content or aim, could 
have been arrested and sentenced. 


In spite of all this, vocations to 
the priesthood had been increasing- 
at least until the last year. Two 
seminaries were already closed. The 
parish clergy had been decimated. 
Usually they came for the priests too 
during the night. They did not like 
scenes, In many places, where the 
people got word that the party had 
cast its eye upon their priest, volun- 
teers watched the presbytery all 
night in order to alarm the village 
if anything should happen. In such 
cases the police tactfully withdrew 
for awhile until the vigilance of the 
people ceased. Then they took the 
priest. The bishops were unable to 
send another, so two parishes had 
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to be united and the possibility of 
the priests assisting and influencing 
the people became smaller. 


The “Peace-Priests” 


The same conditions still exist, so 
that one can at least understand the 
motives of even the small group of 
the pro-Communist, so called peace- 
priests. They think that by wise 
compromise they will do more for 
the Church. At least that is their 
argument when talking to their fel- 
low-priests. It is, of course, com- 
plete self-deception. Catholics ignore 
them. If they ascend the pulpit, 
everyone leaves the church. In the 
beginning quite a number of Catho- 
lics thought that Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s straight refusal to co-operate 
with and to believe in the neutrality 
of the new State towards religion 
was, perhaps, too uncompromising. 
But very soon everybody saw clear- 
ly the ultimate intention of the 
regime to annihilate the Church. 

The crucial question remained: 
what to do against it. Without politi- 
cal freedom, constitutional rights 
and even human rights—so beautiful- 
ly pledged in the treaties of peace— 
there was no basis from which any, 
even political, action could have 
been started and justified before the 
naive Western world as not being a 
merely Nazi tactic. So the position 
remains. Neither does it do to use 
violence in the name of the faith. 
There was no escape but to accept 
silently blow after blow or to try to 
escape to the free world. 

Thus without any hindrance the 
Communists are carrying out their 
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diabolical plan to strangle the 
Church. The only thing they must 
avoid is taking direct action against 
the faith. They will not at the mo- 
ment declare as law, that to be a 
priest, to attend Mass, to receive the 
sacraments is a crime in itself. To 
do so might have grave conse- 
quences for them. They may, of 
course, do so later on, when they 
think that Catholics have been so 
blinded and duped by successive de- 
feats and blows that they will care 
for nothing, not even the faith. At 
the moment, however, they are too 
cunning and are careful not to strike 
where the blows may produce an- 
swering sparks. Even in the torture 
cells they do not like to provoke 
the mysterious forces of the faith. 


No Clearly Defined Issue at Stake 


In this war, therefore, we cannot 
speak of a line of “no retreat,” of 
a clearly delineated Catholic posi- 
tion to be held even at the price of 
our lives. In our articles of faith 
we have such a position, but by not 
attacking them the Communists do 
not give us the opportunity of mak- 
ing a heroic defense. Where there 
is no direct attack against religion 
there is no evident martyrdom in the 
old sense of the word, when a Chris- 
tian could save his life by a mere 
external denial of the faith. 

The Communists are very anxious 
to conceal their hatred. Through 
their official statements they suc- 
ceed in duping the free peoples, thus 
making it impossible for the Catho- 
lics to impress on the world that 
they are shedding their blood will- 
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ingly for the Church. It was a bad 
mistake for the Communists to put 
Cardinal Stepinac, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Archbishops Beran and Grész 
on trial. The cases of such outstand- 
ing personalities attracted so much 
attention that it was in vain that the 
Communists denied the anti-relig- 
ious character of the trials. 


Real Strength of the Church 


The Communists are, I believe, 
mistaken in thinking they can ex- 
terminate the faith by such an in- 
direct campaign. The real strength 
of the Church is derived, not so 
much from its clear, uncompromis- 
ing teaching and principles but from 
her union with Christ. People cling 
to very nonsensical principles, nay 
they even suffer and die for them. 
The Communists and Nazis too were 
proud of their martyrs, who were 
not only obstinate people, but genu- 
ine enthusiasts of a false gospel. 
The strength of Christians does not 
come primarily from objective truth 
perceived by our intellects, but from 
“a mysterious source, from our real 
union with the living Christ. From 
this consideration the conclusion fol- 
lows logically, that the strongest 
point of Catholic life, its very cen- 
ter, is the parish. The parish, not in 
the exact canonical sense of the 
word, but in as far as it means a 
congregation of Catholics headed bv 
a priest and united in the com- 
munion of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

In the so-called good old times 
in Hungary we thought our strength 
lay in the leading part the Church 
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held in public life, in our splendid 
Catholic schools, in our flourishing 
institutions, organizations, publica- 
tions, etc. And behold! all of them 
were swept away by the first gales 
of persecution and there was no 
possibility of resistance without in. 
volving the Church in political ac. 
tions. The same thing happened in 
Hitler's Germany during the Nazi 
regime. The parish, however, sur- 
vived many storms. 


Catholics United in the Mass 


I grant that in free and mainly 
Catholic countries not even Catho- 
lics are necessarily aware of this im- 
mense strength of the union in the 
Mass. We go in order to fulfil our 
duty as Catholics, not realizing that 
our supernatural life depends on it. 
Well-nourished people do not realize 
that they must eat, not because it 
is time for meals, but because other- 
wise they would starve. 

So too we fail to appreciate the 
value of Holy Mass and Communion 
unless we have to surmount serious 
obstacles to fulfil our obligation. 
Masses which are celebrated with 
great difficulty give more strength 
than those celebrated freely and 
with the utmost solemnity in beau- 
tiful churches. Was it not these 
secret Masses which gave heroic 
faith to persecuted Irish Catholics, 
and to the English in the penal 
days? 
We regard free attendance at 
Mass as a religious duty, but where 
the Mass is proscribed, or threat- 
ened, we look on it as a real sacti- 
fice; the Mass becomes a source of 
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strength and a symbol of resistance, 
giving hope even in hopeless situa- 
tions. Was not the position of the 
Church in the catacombs against the 
Roman Empire a hopeless one? Was 
not the position of Irish Catholicism 
against England a hopeless one? 
Were not English Catholics them- 
selves destitute of hope for about 
300 years? Everything had to be 
sacrificed, influential positions in the 
life of the State, splendid rich 
churches, convents, schools, educa- 
tion, cultural life . . . Nothing was 
left to the faithful but to hold secret 
Masses and meetings for prayer in 
common. Yet it was through such 
weakness the Church won her most 
glorious victories. There were no 
human qualities in the people con- 
cerned which could explain these 
achievements for the faith. 

The Communists are cer‘ainly 
bafled by the same phenomena. 
They thought that, having sup- 
pressed all Catholic life outside of 
the church buildings, the Mass, de- 
votions and simple prayer would not 
attract the people. But on the con- 
trary we know from reliable sources 
that the churches in Hungary were 
never as packed as at present, and 
in the last years the number of Holy 
Communions far exceeded the fig- 
ures of the 1938 statistics when the 
Eucharistic World Congress was 
held in Budapest. 


The Last Stronghold 


What the persecutions have done 
is to reduce the Church and Church 
life to the barest essentials and un- 
cover the solid rock that lies beneath 
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the manifold organizations in which 
Church life normally expresses  it- 
self. This rock they cannot shatter. 
Perhaps we see and hear very little 
of the heroic resistance of these mil- 
lions who are not fighting with arms 
and who are less numerous than 
their enemies. 

As Christ was alone, so I feel 
every Catholic must stand alone, not 
relying on any organization. If the 
Church had to mobilize her hun- 
dreds of millions to fight for her 
liberty even through a peaceful pas- 
sive resistance, then the calumny of 
her enemies that she intends to 
dominate the world in politics also 
would appear to have some basis. 

But Christ did not wish to be vic- 
torious in this way. His kingdom is 
not of this world, even if it pours 
its blessings on it when allowed to 
do so. alone we often dream of a 
crusade to alleviate the sufferings of 
our persecuted fellow-Catholics. But 
the crusades belong to the Holy 
Places and to an age of youthful 
chivalry long past. 

Nowadays we must direct our ef- 
forts towards inculcating the Chris- 
tian truth in a valley of tears, against 
the atheistic dreams of modern hu- 
manity teaching the doctrine of an 
earthly Paradise—a doctrine which 
reached its logical extreme in the 
Bolsheviks. The most successful wav 
to combat this idea is to show that 
the faith is more powerful than any 
earthly satisfaction which they 
promise but cannot give. 

Forced to ascertain where exact- 
ly our true stronghold lies, I called 
it “last,” not because it is our sole re- 
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maining hope, but because we dis- 
cover it only when everything else 
is lost. Truly, our Church will prove 
that it is indeed the Church of the 
martyrs. This last stronghold be- 
hind the iron curtain now consists of 
the Church around the altar. Later 
on perhaps it will be confined to 
the simple tables of private houses, 
where priests clad as ragged prole- 
tarian workers will use a waterglass 
for a chalice and drops of wine pre- 
served in small medicine bottles be- 
cause it must suffice for months. 
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Such was my own experience in 
Ukrajna where wine was _ very 
scarce. 

This last stronghold of Catholic 
life, although hidden and obscure, 
will bring forth enough martyrs to 
fertilize the soil of these countries 
for a _ glorious Resurrection of 
Christ. How and when this will 
come to pass no one knows, but 
do we not believe that against 
Christ crucified the greatest on- 
slaught of darkness and oppression 
must fail? 


Woman in Modern Society 


Woman has attained a position of great influence in modern society. 
But she is only beginning to penetrate the social order in her true 
womanly réle, bringing with her the compassion, the love, and the 
peace which flow from a maternal nature rightly understood and guided 
by reason, qualities which humanize and civilize the world of man. 
The ideal to be sought, not only within the family, but in the wider 
sphere of social and civil life, is a new equilibrium between the sexes. 
The fufilment of woman’s true vocation, balancing the practical achieve- 
ments of man, is deeply needed by the suffering world. Such is the 
challenge that the Twentieth Century offers to the Catholic woman. 
—Elizabeth R. Hudson in the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED 


Heart, February, 1956. 
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“Bridey Murphy” 


pees who may have been struck by the sudden interest of the 
Daily Express in the subject of reincarnation ought to make a point 
of seeing Life for April 16th, which contains a very full and careful ex- 
amination of the story of Bridey Murphy—the story which first drew the 
restless attention of the Daily Express to this topic. 

A lady resident of Pueblo, Colorado, whose name has not been revealed 
but whose pseudonym is Ruth Simmons, was hypnotised by a certain 
Mr. Morey Bernstein, “a 36-year-old Pueblo businessman of impeccable 
reputation and honesty.” While in a deep trance, so it is claimed, this 
lady told the whole story of an earlier life, when her name was Bridey 
Murphy and she lived in Ireland. She was born, she said, in Cork, in 
1798, and she died in Belfast in 1864. Mr. Bernstein wrote down every- 
thing she said and made it into a book called The Search for Bridey 
Murphy, which has been far and away this Spring’s best-seller in the 
United States, breaking many publishing records. 

Intense interest in reincarnation has developed from coast to coast, 
with all kinds of people “popping up around the country,” says Life, 
‘like heirs to an unclaimed fortune,” announcing that they too can tell 
the story of their earlier journeys through this vale of tears. Flying 
saucers are forgotten in the presence of this fascinating alternative sub- 
ject for story-telling and theorizing. Jokes about Bridey Murphy can 
be relied upon to bring down any house; popular songs about her are 
hummed, Bridey Murphy costume parties are being given, with the 
invitation marked, “Come as you were.” 


The Debunking 


It was perhaps disappointing that “Miss Simmons” had so little to say 
about her experiences between 1864, the year of her death in Ireland, 
and 1923, the year of her birth in the United States. All she could do 
was resentfully to blame the Catholic Church for misleading her. “I 
didn’t do . . . like Father John said. I didn’t go to Purgatory.” She 
would have been much safer in telling the history of those years in 


*Reprinted from the Tablet, 128 Sloane St., London, S.W.I., England, April 26, 1956. 
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detail, because it would have been so much less easy to investigate her 
factual accuracy. 

As things are, tireless investigators have gone to endless trouble to 
check everything she said about life in early nineteenth-century Ireland, 
and have found it to be riddled with rubbish. In the first place, it has 
been established that there are no records of the birth of any such 
Bridey Murphy in Cork, or of her death in Belfast. Nor are there any 
records of her family, or of any house like the one she named and 
described as her childhood home, or of any such school as that which she 
remembers attending. She lived, she says, in a wooden house, but it is 
pointed out that there are almost no wooden houses in Ireland, because 
timber has always been so scarce, and that Cork is almost entirely 
built of stone or brick. She remembers her iron bed, but the pundits 
have discovered that iron beds were unknown in Ireland before 1850 
at the earliest. She remembers “tiny little sacks of rice” as emblems of 
purity, and an expert exclaims: “Nonsense! Rice has never been part of 
the folk tradition in Ireland. Corn, oats or potatoes, yes, for centuries. 
But rice, never!” 

In Belfast, she says, she married a man who taught law at Queen's 
University, which did not come into existence until 1908; nor was 
there even a Queen’s College there until more than thirty years after 
the date when she says she was married; nor, indeed, was there any 
law school in Belfast at that time. She lived with her husband in a 
house in Dooley Road and attended St. Theresa’s Church; but there has 
never been a Dooley Road in Belfast, and there was no church with 
that dedication before 1911. 

So does the devastating examination continue. And all this long nar- 
rative was laced with scraps of bogus Gaelic and music-hall Irish of the 
kind that Broadbent in John Bulls Other Island called “as peculiar to 
England as concerts of Irish music are to the Albert Hall.” 
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The Social Web of Marriage’ 


Joun L. THomas, S.]. 
Contributing Editor, Socta OrpER 


O SEE man whole is of the es- 

sence of Christian humanism. 
When the Christian humanist looks 
at marriage, therefore, he wants to 
learn how it fits into the picture of 
man’s development and fulfillment. 
The human person, considered in 
its wholeness, is not subservient to 
marriage any more than it is sub- 
ordinated to the state. Both are in- 
struments which man uses to achieve 
his fulfillment.* 

To see man whole in marriage is 
to see him rooted in a web of com- 
plex but ordered relationships, which 
supply the necessary framework 
within which he must achieve ful- 
fillment. The pursuit of perfection 
cannot take place in a social vac- 
uum. “No man is an island,” as the 
poet Donne so graphically puts it. 
Such relationships are threefold—to 
God, to the spouse, to humanity— 
and for the Christian, they exist at 
two levels—the natural and _ the 
supernatural. Before discussing prac- 
tical aspects of Christian humanism 
in marriage, it will help briefly to 
review the essential traits of these 


relationships. Remember, man must 
be seen whole. 

First, the human person is re- 
lated to God. In the natural order, 
he depends on the Creator for his 
being and for his continued exis- 
tence at every moment of his life. 
This relationship is built into the 
very structure of his being since his 
intellect is oriented by its very nature 
to know, and his will to love, the 
Supreme Good. Anything short of 
God leaves these faculties restless, 
unfilled. Man’s ceaseless search for 
knowledge and for love is an im- 
plicit search for God. Since he can 
find fulfillment only in God, this is 
evidently the supreme purpose of 
life. 

Further, through baptism, the 
Christian is elevated to a new re- 
lationship with God, As a member 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, he now 
shares in the divine life. He is “born 
again.” His natural search for knowl- 
edge and love is strengthened and 
given direction by the virtues of 
faith, hope and charity. Thus the 
purpose of life becomes more clearly 


i. . Every moral association of men, if we look to its ultimate usefulness, is in the 
end directed to the advancement of all and of every single member. For they are persons.” 
Pius XII, The Mystical Body of Christ, America Press, New York, 1943, p. 27. 


°Reprinted from Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., May, 1956. 
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defined. Day by day, the Christian 
must advance in virtue by growing 
in true love towards God and his 
neighbor. His model is Christ, “that 
most perfect example of holiness.” 
His aim is “by God’s grace to ar- 
rive at the summit of perfection,” 
a goal with primacy over all other 
purposes. Indeed, unless all other 
life-goals are subordinated to this 
purpose, they hinder and _ nullify 
man’s fulfillment. 


Double Fulfillment 


Second, through marriage, man is 
related to a life-partner. In this rela- 
tionship, men and women seek a 
double fulfillment. As human per- 
sons, representing two distinct 
images of God, they aid each other 
in working out their two irreducible 
vocations. Then, as male and female 
persons, representing two incom- 
plete but essentially complementary 
possibilities of human nature, they 
give themselves to each other in a 
mutually perfecting union. 

As we have shown, this union in- 
tegrates the processes of bisexual 
fecundity, reason and grace, thus 
making this double fulfillment pos- 
sible? Furthermore, since marital 
love, the mainspring of family rela- 
tions, is composed of sexual, spiri- 
tual and affective elements, these 
must be properly ordered if they 
are to be perfective of husband and 
wife. The full meaning of the ex- 
pression of love through sexual re- 
lations must be understood and ap- 
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preciated if this proper order is to 
be maintained. 

Third, man is related to humani- 
ty. This relationship may be con- 
sidered under various aspects. First, 
in the natural order, man is endowed 
with sexual faculties and a strong 
impulse for the procreation of the 
species. Through marriage, husband 
and wife are caught up in the 
cosmic movement of the race toward 
continuity. They enter marriage not 
only to fulfill themselves, but to 
bring forth another who will be 
both an extension of their love and 
of humanity. Married love is doubly 
creative. It calls forth the full de- 
velopment of husband and wife and 
it issues in a child, another human 
person. 

But this relationship to humanity 
involves more than procreation. Un- 
like the animal, man is a social be- 
ing, seeking the fulfillment of his 
needs through cooperation with oth- 
ers in an established social system. 
Marriage binds husband and wife 
first to themselves and then, through 
the family, to the larger human 
community. At the same time, as 
parents, they become the primary 
agents in the process of “socializing” 
the coming generation. Mankind has 
discovered no substitute for the 
family as the effective transmission 
belt for the accumulated values, 
norms and understandings of the 
past which we call culture. 

Again, man is related to human- 
ity under another aspect. In the 


*Pius XI, Christian Marriage, America Press, New York, 1936, p. 8. 
*“Christian Humanism and Marriage,” Social Order, 6 (March, 1956), pp. 110-16. 
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supernatural order, husband and 
wife can “build up the community 
of saints” by bringing forth children 
who will become members of the 
Mystical Body through baptism. 
Further, through education, gui- 
dance and example, parents become 
the primary agents by which these 
new members are “Christianized” in 
the process of reaching maturity. 


Fulfilling Process 


In both the natural and super- 
natural orders, it is children who 
effectively tie parents into the wider 
human community. The fulfilling 
process of parenthood is not con- 
fined to the family circle. Because 
they have children, parents are 
drawn to take an active interest in 
the human community and in the 
Church, thus fulfilling themselves as 
citizens of two worlds. 

This brief description of the web 
of relationships in which man is 
rooted by marriage indicates the 
lines along which he must find ful- 
fillment. Primary is his eventual ful- 
filment in God, now to be sought 
through the life of virtue. By both 
husband and wife, this life of virtue 
is pursued in a procreative union. 
Through the fruit of this union, par- 
ents are drawn to fulfill themselves 
in the wider human community. It 
follows that marriage and the family 
are effective instruments of perfec- 
tion. Let us examine them in greater 
detail to see how they perform 
this function. 

In the beginning, the Bible tells 
us, the Creator said that “it is not 
good for man to be alone.” By giv- 
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ing him a companion and a help- 
mate, God indicated that there was 
something incomplete in the individ- 
ual. Fulfillment required another— 
another like oneself, because com- 
panionship implies equality, yet dif- 
ferent because as a helpmate this 
“other” was to supply what was 
lacking in the individual. This dif- 
ference we know as sex: the fact 
that man and woman have a dif- 
ferent though complementary func- 
tion in reproduction. But since we 
are a composite of body and soul, 
this difference affects the physical, 
affective and spiritual elements of 
human being. Further, through 
training and past “conditioning,” 
these differences are clearly chan- 
neled and, perhaps, even accentuat- 
ed by society. 

In marriage, husband and wife 
complete oak other by sharing these 
differences, broadly characterized as 
manliness and womanliness. To be 
sure, the specific traits signified by 
these differences may vary consid- 
erably in quality and emphasis 
among individual men and women. 
They are the product of each per- 
son’s native constitution and cultural 
channeling. Nevertheless, they are 
very real in each human couple, 
though he may be less manly than 
some and she less womanly than 
others. 

What are these complementary 
traits? To some extent they affect 
every facet of life. The woman has 
her own way of showing affection, 
looking at beauty, truth, at life in 
general—yes, even at religion, for 
we come to God as we are. The man 
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likewise, by nature and training, has 
his distinctive approach to life. 
Since neither man nor woman is a 
complete expression of human na- 
ture, in the intimate companionship 
of marriage each tends to “condi- 
tion” and perfect the other. As a re- 
sult, happy married couples grow 
more alike, not by losing what they 
have, but by acquiring what was 
lacking to the fulfillment of each. 

This perfecting process does not 
cease with the ephemeral enchant- 
ment of the honeymoon stage. 
Through joy and sorrow, success and 
failure, health and sickness, to the 
serene inactivity of old age, hus- 
band and wife are “good” for each 
other, as the Creator planned it. 
By giving unreservedly of their man- 
liness and their womanliness, hus- 
band and wife realize in themselves 
the divine paradox of love: only by 
dying to self can one find fulfill- 
ment.‘ 

There is a profound mystery in 
married love. According to the 
Scriptures, the union of two in one 
flesh creates a unique bond involv- 
ing the entire person. In a sense, 
the soul is given by means of the 
body. Husband and wife become 
two in one flesh so that each may 
regard the other as an extension of 
self, to be loved and cherished as 
oneself. Thus conjugal intimacy 
leads to mutual fulfillment, for it is 
a relationship in which the giving 
of self results in possession, and pos- 
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session itself is a gift. So deep is 
this union that reason rightly re. 
gards it as exclusive and indissolu- 
ble, while faith sanctions it with 
sacramental grace. 


Appreciation Needed 


But the marriage act can enrich 
personality only if the spouses un 
derstand and appreciate its mean 
ing. If, in matters of sex, the wife 
regards the husband as a kind of 
predatory nuisance, the expression 
of love through conjugal relations 
becomes neither a real gift nor a 
true possession. Whether through 
materialism sex is equated with 
pleasure or, through prudery, witha 
sub-human instinctive drive, the re- 
sult is the same. Both attitudes place 
sex outside the realm of reason, thus 
preventing its integration in marital 
love. There is no fulfillment where 
there is mere sensual pleasure or lack 
of appreciation. Although two per- 
sons are involved, neither can be 
enriched unless both give and re- 
ceive with generous love, sincere re- 
spect and humble joy. 

Considered as a way of life, mar- 
riage offers further fulfillment 
through an implicit division of labor. 
By nature and training, husband 
and wife are prepared for different 
roles within the family. Granting 
that there is considerable variation 
in the definitions of what constitutes 
man’s work and woman’s work in 
different cultures, in any given 


““Believe me when I tell you this; a grain of wheat must fall into the ground and die, 
or else it remains nothing more than a grain of wheat; but if it dies, then it yields rich 


fruit” (John 12:24). 
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society these roles are specific 
enough. Husband and wife mutually 
contribute to the running of the 
household unit in accordance with 
their ability and preparation. Both 
are enabled to lead a fuller life be- 
cause their individual effort is sup- 
ported and completed by the con- 
tribution of the other. 

In a society where men calculate 
the value of their work by the size 
of their pay check, there is some 
danger that woman’s work in the 
home will be underesteemed. Her 
contribution in terms*of the fullness 
of family life is nevertheless real, 
though we think about it only once 
a year on Mother’s Day. If some 
husbands and wives with outside 
employment find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish a home from a hotel, they 
have overlooked the mutual fulfill- 
ment which division of labor in the 
family can produce. 

Thus far, by a kind of abstrac- 
tion, we have concentrated on the 
husband-wife relationship in the fam- 
ily. But men and women enter mar- 
riage to fulfill their natural desire 
to create and produce. By its very 
nature, married love is directed both 
inward to the couple and, beyond 
them, to their extension in the child. 
This dual focus is so normal that it 
receives little attention, yet we here 
touch a profound truth of nature. As 
masculine and feminine persons, 
husband and wife find essential ful- 
fillment in: the child. This process 
is worth some discussion. 
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In the conjugal act, the husband 
is creative in giving his germinal 
substance to the partner he loves. 
She cherishes and nourishes this ex- 
tension of her spouse and, while 
he cares for her during the gestation 
period, she experiences within her- 
self a unique creativity and fulfill- 
ment. Because she loves her hus- 
band, she yearns to give him this 
child to share with her. Although 
eager to nurture and care for this 
child as only she can do, she does 
not use this as a claim to sole pos- 
session. Rather, her urge to love is 
fulfilled by returning and sharing 
what she has received. In this man- 
ner both partners participate in the 
creative process of parenthood, 
though differently according to their 
sex. 


Parenthood As Fulfillment 


Parenthood can be fulfilling in 
many ways. Children contribute an 
enduring source of emotional satis- 
faction and joy for parents. They 
cannot fail to look upon the develop- 
ment and growth of their children 
as, in a measure, their own ac- 
complishment. Their children’s suc- 
cesses and failures tend to be their 
successes and failures. Their pleasure 
is increased by hope. If they have 
not obtained all their youthful goals, 
they can now hope to see these goals 
fulfilled by their children. Not the 
least: of the joys of parenthood is 
this vicarious: fulfillment of life’s 


long-cherished hopes. 


5In this connection, it will be instructive to read St. John Chrysostom’s explanation of 


how husband and wife become one flesh in marriage. See Hom. XII in Coloss. 
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Furthermore, parents have the 
satisfying experience of exercising 
control over the formation and de- 
velopment of their growing children. 
In a sense, they go through the 
stages of growing up once again, but 
this time they see these experiences 
in the light of mature reflection and 
understanding. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that parents multiply 
their lives by the number of chil- 
dren they have, for through love, 
sympathy and understanding they 
live vicariously in each. 

By its very nature, parenthood 
binds father and mother more close- 
ly to the wider human community. 
Just as early love breaks through 
the protective barriers of selfish in- 
dividualism and the child widens 
the narrow circle of husband and 
wife, so parenthood forces extension 
beyond the family group. Because 
of their growing children, the local 
community, the neighborhood, the 
school, the church, the police force, 
public health and other matters take 
on _new significance for parents. In- 
deed, they are even drawn into the 
international community by the re- 
alization that their children may be 
called to serve their country in time 
of war. 

These are maturing, developmen- 
tal interests. To be sure, every per- 
son, as a member of the community, 
has similar obligations. But most of 
us are perennially plagued with sloth 
and fall back on the convenient ra- 
tionalization: “We are too busy; let 
Joe do it.” By the very force of their 
loving involvement, fathers and 
mothers are motivated to fulfill their 
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roles as citizens. Personal interest 
leads to concern; concern, to action, 
In this manner, parenthood draws 
people away from the relatively 
closed circle of the family into as- 
sociation with others for the purpose 
of securing the common good of 
the community. This involvement 
and participation calls for sacrifice, 
loyalty, responsibility and _leader- 
ship. It also opens up a wider field 
for the development and use of 
each one’s talents. 


Conclusion 


Our brief treatment has merely 
indicated the inherent possibilities 
for perfection found in the voca- 
tion of marriage. Since grace builds 
upon nature, “in the nature of things’ 
married life offers wide opportuni- 
ties for human development and ful- 
fillment. Marriage is not a refuge for 
the weak. In the Kingdom of God 
there are many callings; in the 
Mystical Body of Christ there are 
many functions to be performed, All 
members share in the divine Life of 
the Head; all are called to the same 
destiny in Heaven. Consequently, 
each vocation has within itself the 
possibilities for growth and develop- 
ment in Christ. 

By outlining the web of relation- 
ships which characterize married 
life, we have done more than define 
the situation within which husband 
and wife must pursue their perfec- 
tion. We have shown that these re- 
lationships, by their very nature, 
draw out some of the finest qualities 
in the human person. They offer 
wide scope for the exercise of both 
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st the natural and infused virtues. This to admire the Divine wisdom, holi- 
n. connaturality of marriage and Chris- ness and goodness which, while 
Ns tian perfection should astound no respecting the dignity and happiness 
ly one who realizes that the Creator of husband and wife, has provided 
Ss- and the Redeemer are one. It was_ so bountifully for the conservation 
se this view which Pius XI expressed and propagation of the human race 
of when he wrote in the encyclical on by a single chaste and sacred fel- 
nt Christian marriage: “No one can fail lowship of nuptial union.” 
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ly “Informed Catholicism” 

“ “Informed Catholicism” calls for study, The study of the Catholic 
r religion is the study of a religion that is at one and the same time a body 
5” of dogma and the way of life which is the inevitable and logical sequence 
“4 of that body of dogma, understood and accepted. Moreover, since by 
ul- nature we are social beings, our way of life is both personal and social. 
for Therefore, serious striving for “Informed Catholicism” must take into 
od account both the moral code of the individual and the social complex 
he of which he is a part. A well-informed Catholic knows his religion intel- 
are lectually, knows how to apply it to his life, understands the values in 
All the civilization in which he lives and undertakes, as far as possible, to 
of influence those values in the cause of right and justice—Most Rev. 
Wy, Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. 
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ine Humility and Mental Health 

nd Humility is not humiliation; it is the exaltation of God, and in Him of 
a ourselves; for it is from Him that we receive everything. Humility is at 


a the basis of psychological health as it is of moral and religious health. 
ies It is one of the essential points where, in most cases, confessor and 
fer psychiatrist can—and must—usefully collaborate—Albert Ple, O.P., in 
oth IntEGRITy, May, 1956. 
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On Literary Criticism’ 


Pore Pius XII 


UR SOLICITUDE as Shepherd impels us, Dear Sons and Book 
Critics, to receive you into Our presence with a special joy. In Our 
concern to lead the children of Christ toward the verdant pastures of the 
spirit, today especially found in books, We are much preoccupied with 
the matter of reading. 

We are grateful, therefore, that you have gathered here, because We 
see in each one of you a competent and faithful fellow-laborer in Our 
pastoral ministry. All of you are a powerful barrier against the overflow- 
ing tide of useless literature. Such reading matter threatens to drag the 
great dignity of human nature into the mud of error and perversion. 

We need not point out here the necessity, the nobility, and the im- 
portance of right criticism. Your own firm persuasion of the great in- 
fluence of reading on the habits and the lot of individuals and the 
community, has inspired you to take up the difficult task, which is im- 
posed on the critic by the vast literary production of our day. In a 
society like our own, so jealous to exercise the right of free press, the 
criticism of good people, based on a much more sacred right, is certainly 
‘one of the most proper means to prevent the spread of evil. This is all 
the more necessary, because such evil spreads under the appearance 
or pretext of good. In such matters of the gravest danger to souls, the 
intervention of some higher authority is justified and necessary. Criticism, 
however, that is based on the norms of truth and morality is better 
adapted, perhaps, to the mentality of the modern man, who wishes 
to judge things for himself, though welcoming the assistance of a 
critic in whom he has confidence. 

You do not confine your work, however, to the moral aspects of a 
book. Your criticism also takes in the scientific, the literary, and the 


®An address to the members of the Congress of Ecclesiastics Employed as Book 
Critics, February 13, 1956. This translation was done for Books on Trial, 210 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., under the supervision of Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P,, 
April-May, 1956. 
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artistic qualities of a work. Thorough-going criticism, such as expected 
by the public and by experts, is possible, though it involves much work. 
Such thoroughness in Catholic critics not only strengthens their authority 
with the public, but contributes a praiseworthy addition to culture, 
in line with the perennial tradition of the Church, always ready to as- 
similate the development of thought and expression. The heights or the 
depths reached by literature, especially that of the present day, de- 
pends largely on the clear judgment, the moral integrity, and the intel- 
lectual strength of the critics. 

Recognizing this great responsibility resting on the critic, We deem 
it opportune to point out some fundamental principles to which his 
work must conform, if it is efficaciously to attain its end of guiding 
souls into secure paths. 

To facilitate the attainment of this end, We consider separately the 
subject himself, that is, the critic; and, afterwards, the object of his 
criticism. Today, We shall speak about the first point, leaving to another 
opportunity the discussion of the other matter (which to Us seems the 
more important). 


Confidence of the Reader 


The intention of guiding and advising others in the selection and 
evaluation of their reading, is to no purpose unless we assume in the 
readers a disposition of spirit to accept the suggestions of others. Every 
effort of a critic is useless with people, who of set purpose refuse to 
admit the critic's knowledge and competence, and who, consequently, 
have no confidence in him or in his judgment. There are readers with 
whom the critic has no success, because by nature or through faulty 
training, they rely on their own superior appraisal of their mental ability. 
Dominated by the suggestion of their own sufficiency, they expect from 
the critic only the confirmation of their own judgment, which they take 
to be certain and unchangeable. 

Rejection of objective criticism by such persons, often based on false 
ideological prejudices, must not discourage the critic. Such rejection only 
reflects the psychological deficiencies of such persons. With a public 
of good dispositions, the critic will work much more efficaciously, if he 
knows how to gain their confidence. 

In fact, this is the starting point and the goal of all criticism, whether 
there is question of an individual critic or of magazines—and here all 
the more—that make criticism their collective aim. If the reader turns 
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to a critic, it is because he believes in the critic’s knowledge, integrity, 
and maturity, when expounding the contents of a book or passing a 
well-founded and unanswerable judgment. How is the critic to gain suc- 
cessfully the confidence of the reader? What is the function of the critic, 
and what can be rightly asked of the public? 


Requirements of the Critic 


The first requirement in the critic is the mental ability to read and 
to properly understand the book in question. The mention of such a 
norm seems superfluous; it is not, however, a rare thing to meet re- 
viewers who do not measure up to this first, elementary requisite. Evi- 
dently, a close reading, very often boring and fatiguing, must be free 
from prejudice; and the critic must be reading in subject-matter that 
is sufficiently well-known to him. Therefore, the critic must have a 
many-sided culture; the special knowledge required in a given subject; 
and a broad general culture that will enable him to place the book prop- 
erly and to expound its principal contents. 

Mere intellectual understanding, however, is not sufficient. The critic 
must be able to form a judgment which when stated shows his mental 
competency. 

The critic must be able to judge and to evaluate; in other words, to 
apply wisely his general culture and specialized knowledge to the 
subject at hand, For this, he must have broadmindedness, versatility; the 
ability to see and comprehend the relative bearings of a work, and 
to point out errors, short-comings, and contradictions. From this im- 
~partial consideration of the good and the bad in a given work there 
will come limitation and distinction, the Yes and No in each case. 
Only then does the criticism reach its final form as ready for publica- 
tion. 


Other Demands on the Critic 


In applying the above-mentioned qualities of mind, the critic is in- 
fluenced by the will, by the sensibility, and by character. This makes 
it necessary for the critic to have other characteristics. 

To prevent the will and emotions from negatively influencing §his 
judgments, the critic must first of all be objective. He must show a 
liking for the author and confidence in him; unless, for positively grave 
and certain reasons, he is obliged to speak otherwise. A critic habitually 
subject to partiality should never attempt to write. Nobility of character 
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and goodness of heart are always the best weapons of combat. This 
holds for the field of criticism, when ideas and opinions are in conflict. 

Nobility and kindness, however, are not to be confused with the 
ingenuity and credulity of a child, whose experience of life has not 
matured. A critic may have some of the qualities indicated, but they 
must always be joined to probity, integrity, and firmness of character. 
The critic must not write to please the author, or the publisher, or the 
public—often subject to strange sympathies or antipathies—or to follow 
his own inclination. Against his own better knowledge and conscience, 
against objective truth, a critic can make a false criticism. 

This false judgment may arise from a wrong interpretation of the 
meaning or of the questionable teaching of the author; or it may come 
by deliberately omitting important and relevant portions that should not 
be concealed, To each critic should apply the testimony given to our 
Redeemer by His enemies, hypocritically and yet truthfully: “Master, 
we know that thou art truthful and that thou teachest the way of God 
in truth and that thou carest naught for any man; for thou dost not 
regard the person of men” (Mt. 22:16). 

Firmness of character in a critic is shown especially when he writes 
with serenity and without fear of his own judgment; and when he de- 
fends his judgment, keeping always to strict justice. As a judge who 
lacks the courage to sustain the law should resign; so should a critic, if 
he loves an easy life more than the truth. 

Firmness, however, must always avoid arrogance; for this is an a 
priori presumption of the truth’s being in favor of the critic and against 
the author. Both are subject to the same law in the service of truth; but 
the critic has the added duty of serving the truth with the maximum 
loyalty. In every case, the author and the critic should know that the 
truth is higher than either of them. An unjust criticism, as the word in- 
dicates, is not only an error of intellect but a real injury to the author. 

In such cases, the reputation of the author may greatly suffer; and, 
moreover, as is often the case, his rightful interests suffer loss. In such 
cases, the critic has a clear obligation of retraction. On the other hand, 
a justified criticism should not be withdrawn through fear of a powerful 
opponent. Such action would argue a deplorable lack of character and 
courage; it would also undermine the necessary confidence of the public, 
which rightly expects the critic to hold fast to his word, when it has 
been delivered according to the truth. 

These are the common, fundamental principles for the critic and for 
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all criticism, principles worthy of consideration and respect. The better 
to remember them, a few brief rules are usually given, differently ex. 
pressed, but substantially in agreement. On some of these, We consider 
it useful to say a few words, since they are often cited to prove and 
justify some determined thought or action. 

a) The first is the compelling maxim placed by Cornelius Tacitus at 
the beginning of his celebrated Libri ab Excessu Divi Augusti, and after. 
wards in frequent use: “Sine ira et studio,” i.e. “without passion or 
partiality.” (loc. cit. 1,1). Well understood, this maxim not only ex- 
presses a criterion for a judge’s behavior, but should be respected in all 
relations among men. As an admonition it refers particularly to the his- 
torian; however, in common estimation, it fits also the critic, who must 
judge and write “sine ira et studio,” without prejudice. 

This does not oblige the critic to refrain from manifesting his own 
right sentiments. Still less is he obliged to renounce his own ideological 
world, when this is true. A serene and moderate critic has the right, for 
instance, to express with firmness and veracity his indignation at porno- 
graphic literature, which corrupts youth and affects adults. The literary 
critic, as well as the ordinary Christian cannot be taxed with partiality, 
when he takes as criterion of judgment the Christian faith in its integrity 
and purity. For example, Tacitus himself, in spite of the norm laid down 
at the beginning, sometimes describes in tragic words the despotism 
of certain emperors, and deplores the corruption found in high places. 
In his writings, there is personal anxiety for lost freedom, regret for 
the decline in greatness of the Senate, a looking back to the happy days 
of the austere Rome of his ancestors. 

b) Another maxim, which, in 7 of appearance, is somewhat dif- 
ficult in theory and in practice, is: “Verbum oris est verbum mentis,’ 
which means that man says Or tie what he thinks. The more obvious 
meaning is: Speech gets its meaning and content from the inner thought. 
Therefore, one wishing to know the mind of the author must attend to 
his words; unless there is real doubt about the words, they are to be 
taken as natural witnesses to the inward soul. 

Accordingly, the personality of the author, his life and his tendencies, 
are not to be the starting point of the critical study; but rather his work 
itself and what it expresses. This maxim is also a warning to the author 
that he is to be judged according to his words which, therefore, must 
faithfully reflect his ideas and his feelings. If these thoughts and feelings 
are sincere, he will make every effort to express his sound mentality. He 
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will also remember that it is not always easy to think one way and 
to write differently; therefore, it is very difficult so to hide his real 
thought as not to reveal it one way or another. 

For the author, then, the maxim is an admonition to sincerity. For 
the critic, it sets a limit to his study and judgment. He must keep close 
to the clear, objective meaning of the writing since his strict function is 
to judge the work and not the author. Therefore, he must honestly in- 
terpret what is honestly written. This general rule is necessary for peace- 
ful living together, and for mutual relations between men. 

Leaving aside the case where the objective meaning is doubtful— 
and then it is better to incline toward a favorable interpretation—the critic 
must bear in mind that the words have their own proper meaning, and 
that objective meaning is to be presented to the public. This, indeed, -is 
what the critic is to judge. An honest critic gives the objective meaning, 
even though (perhaps even in the same work) the personal ideas of the 
author are known to be different. ; 

If, on the contrary, the objective meaning of the words contains error 
or falsehood, the critic must call attention to it, even though one is in- 
clined to think that the author's subjective thought is different and cor- 
rect. In such cases, a just and benevolent criticism can suggest a cor- 
rection of the words that wil! conform to the personality of the author, 
but the erroneous objective sense will remain manifest. 

c) We wish to mention a third maxim: “Super omnia autem caritas,” 
“but above all charity.” The maxim is usually attributed to St. Augustine, 
probably erroneously. But it does exactly express an idea that We wish 
to convey, and its purpose is to solve a practical doubt, which often 
troubles an honest critic: whether to give priority to “Truth” or to 
“Charity.” Theoretically, there is no objective conflict between “Truth” 
and “Charity,” if we take the latter to mean the advancement of the 
neighbor’s real good and the avoidance of unjust offense to him. But 
the difficulty does arise in individual, practical cases. 

The literary critic faces a dilemma; to speak the full truth, as seems 
necessary, and consequently to offend the author or to injure his reputa- 
tion, which seems contrary to charity; or to follow what seems the dictate 
of charity, to conceal the truth that should be told, and to ignore serious 
error. The critic faces the question: charity or truth? His anxiety in- 
creases, if he adverts to the divine precepts, wherein respect for truth 
and respect for charity are strongly and equally recommended. 

Our Lord has in fact said: “The truth shall make you free” (J. 8:32); 
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the Apostle of the Gentiles teaches: “Love therefore is the fulfillment of 
the law” (Rom. 18:10); and in another passage (according to the 
Greek text) aletheuontes de en agape auxesomen eis auton ta pant 
(Eph. 4:15); ie. “adhering to the truth, let us grow up in charity in 
Him with respect to all things.” The beloved disciple, John, could hardly 
find words to express the meaning of charity; and he was accustomed 
to say: “God is charity” (1 J. 4:16); and again: “In this we have come 
to know his charity, that he laid down his life for us; and we likewise 
ought to lay down our life for the brethren” (1 J. 3:16). Yet this same 
St. John has for us a strong injunction in regard to one who offends 
against the truth and integrity of doctrine: “Do not say to him, Welcome’ 
(2 J:10). 
A Rule of Conduct 

What rule of conduct, therefore, is the literary critic to follow in 
regard to these precepts of Holy Scripture? How reconcile in his thought 
and conscience this apparent conflict in precedence? The foundation of 
all things is “Truth,” the end and the crown of all is “Charity.” The 
foundation must abide intact, otherwise everything collapses, including 
the crown and the accomplishment. But, like faith, the foundation of 
truth is not sufficient without charity, as stated in the letter to the 
Corinthians: “The greatest of these is charity,” (1 Cor. 13:13). In this 
text, and therefore with an analogous meaning, the maxim: “But above 
all charity” is reflected, 

Truly, in many cases, a right way can easily be found, if the critic 
always remembers that the precept of charity holds not only to the 
~ author, but also to the reader. He can always find some favorable way 
to prevent dangerous misunderstandings in the reader, while being 
tactful toward the author. 

We thought it well to mention these maxims because they express, 
We think, in a more concrete form the general principles that must 
govern the literary critic’s work. These maxims must always be present 
to his delicate task, subject as it is to oversights, excesses, and de- 
ficiencies. They are the foundation necessary to increase the confidence 
placed in criticism by the public. They set a limit between what 
is just and unjust in the accomplishment of his important task. 

Postponing, as already said, to another meeting, the discussion of the 
second part (that concerning the object) of Our exposition, We invoke 
on you and on your work an abundance of light and divine assistance, 


in pledge of which We gladly give you Our paternal apostolic blessing. 
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The Woman-Journalist’ 


Pore Pius XII 


N°: least among the many claims of your country to Our paternal 
regard, members of the Canadian Women’s Press Club, is the 
consistently high moral tone you are striving to achieve and maintain 
within the noble profession to which your lives are dedicated. These 
recent contacts with your European colleagues in the delicate field of 
mass communications will have served to deepen, We trust, your 
conviction that a free press must justify its pretension to public acclaim 
by its unfeigned esteem for moral values, rather than by its concern 
for the technical perfection of its product. 

That is in no way to disparage the stubborn requirements of art— 
and even of finance—bound up with the business of transmitting truth, 
goodness and beauty from person to person through the printed word 
and image. It is merely to bear prudently in mind that publishing and 
journalism are much more than a business or trade. As We have had 
frequent occasion to note before, books and magazines and newspapers 
render today—to family, Church and State alike—an all but indispensable 
service. Only let it be kept alert to the sense of human solidarity in joy 
and pain, and free of moral taint at its source—that is, the mind and 
heart of author, reporter and editor—and you need not hesitate to call 
it a spiritual service, the substance of a providential career or vocation 
to be ranged proudly in line with the teacher’s “art of arts” (St. Gregor. 
Nazianz., Or. II. Apologetica, n. 16; Migne, P. G., t. 35, col. 425). 

And will not most of your menfolk be disposed to agree that the 
mind and heart of a woman, when properly prepared, are likely to be 
acutely sensitive to this need for moral integrity in what one writes for 
the information, instruction, entertainment of the public? Surely she 
will be among the first to mark the difference between honest interpreta- 
tion of the news and the subtly printed lie of cruel insinuation; between 
engaging and provocative prose or picture; between the serene chronicle 
of pleasant or unpleasant fact and gossip more or less malicious. Who 
could be better placed than she, at home or at the office, to appreciate, 
that social disease and delinquency may “circulate” as readily, alas! 


®A discourse to the Canadian Women’s Press Club, July 2, 1955. 
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from the editor’s chair, from the city desk, from the fashion page or 
woman’s forum, from the popular novel and the poisoned feature story, 
as the light of truth and the warmth of human sympathy and friendship? 
Who better than she is equipped, by nature and grace, to sense that 
danger and avert that disaster? 

Your most welcome visit to Eternal Rome, ladies of the Press, coin- 
cides with the Church’s feast of Mary’s visit to Elizabeth. The ever 
heartening strains of her Magnificat (Luke 1; 46-55) remind Us once 
more that the restoration of a high moral tone to the life, labor and love 
of the human family through the merits of Our Lord and Saviour, was 
first and for ever accomplished with the aid of a woman, ever humbly 
alert to the responsibilities of her maternal mission among the children 
of men. 

May the blessing of the Son of God, through the intercession of His 
Immaculate Mother, attend your every personal or collective effort to 
respect and serve His image in your readers, and speed the coming of 
His Kingdom in the hearts of all His people. 


New Soviet Line? 


Acknowledging a tumultuous welcome in Moscow on their retum, 
Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev declared that their visit to Britain 
had demonstrated the correctness of Lenin’s views on the proper foreign 
policy. If this sends Western observers back to the writings of Lenin, 
they will not find anything to reassure them. Lenin’s idea of peaceful 
co-existence was not in the least what the words are taken to mean 
today. He could not envisage anything except ceaseless conflict, taking 
various forms, but always implacable, as Communists assisted the in- 
evitable historical evolution towards capitalist destruction.—The TABLET 
(London), May 6, 1956. 
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Catholics and the ILO’ 


CHA. LP. 


om International Labor Organization (ILO), one of the oldest of the 
so-called specialized agencies of the United Nations, is currently be- 
ing subjected to severe criticism in certain circles in the United States 
on the grounds that the organization is now dominated by the Soviet 
Union and some of her satellites and is being used by the Communists 
for their own evil purposes. Within recent weeks this criticism has taken 
the form of an outright demand that the United States withdraw from 
the ILO. The extreme nature of this criticism and the persistence 
with which it is being repeated and publicized have forced a number of 
American Catholics to make a searching examination of conscience with 
regard to the ILO. The question inevitably arises: If the ILO, as is 
claimed, is really an instrument of Communist expansion, should not 
the United States break away even at the risk of destroying the or- 
ganization? 


The Issues Confronting Christians 


The Catholic Association for International Peace cannot stand aside 
in this controversy. Participation in international life is a duty imposed 
by numerous directives issued by the Supreme Pontiff himself, and 
cannot be evaded by any conscientious Catholic. Moreover, it is incum- 
bent on all of us to try to promote the cause of international peace. 
On the other hand, we do not want peace on any terms, and the means 
we employ to secure it must be adapted to the aims we seek. In other 
words, we must ask ourselves whether or not the ILO as at present 
constituted is an adequate instrument whereby Catholics, in coopera- 
tion with other men of good will, can promote international peace. 


Hopes Placed in the ILO 


The ILO, which was established immediately after World War I, is 
the outcome of a generous idea, which opened up great hopes for the 





°A policy statement drawn up by the Subcommittee on Economic Life, Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
April 5, 1956. 
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future. The representatives of employers, workers, and government had 
never previously met together at the international level to discuss ques- 
tions of common concern unless their immediate interests were at stake, 
The founders of the International Labor Organization hoped to pro- 
vide them with an international forum where, if possible, labor problems 
could be studied objectively and conflicting points of view could be 
frankly discussed in an atmosphere of natural respect. The purpose of the 
discussions is not to pass laws at the international level, nor to amend 
the laws of individual countries behind the backs of their respective 
parliaments or legislatures, nor even to impose regulations on the coun- 
tries concerned. The ILO issues no binding instructions; it works by 
means of persuasion. Nonetheless its influence is very real. As was noted 
by the Most Reverend Patrick A. O‘Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, 
a few years ago: “The ILO... is a living proof of the fact that it is 
possible for the nations of the world to cooperate with one another on 
behalf of the international common good.” 

The ILO is a meeting place for men with widely differing back- 
grounds, not only by reason of their social position (as government of- 
ficials, company directors, employers, wage-earners, etc.), but also by 
reason of their political and religious opinions. This wide range enables 
the most conflicting opinions to be compared, and this in itself is con- 
ducive to better understanding and mutual confidence. 

The ILO can take pride in its contribution to the development of hv- 
man relations in industry. It is, as has been said, an international forum, 
where men of good will who believe that social progress ought to be 
-the fruit of joint cooperation among the parties concerned contribute 
their hopes, their knowledge, and their experience in an effort to solve 
their problems and promote the general welfare. In the words of a 
former U.S. employer-delegate: “The ILO has served as a valuable forum 
for the presentation of progressive ideas on modern capitalism, on facili- 
tating cooperation between management and labor.” 

An organization of this kind was not launched without long prepara- 
tion. The Peace Conference at the end of the First World War did not 
lightly establish .an official institution to deal with labor problems by 
means of international discussion. It did not require the peoples to accept 
an. administrative body for which they felt no need. The International 
Labor Organization is the result of efforts stretching back for more than 
half a century. 

The deplorable consequences of industrialization were clear to 
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thinkers and statesmen as well as to the leaders of the workers and of 
industry; but unregulated competition made it impossible to adopt the 
measures that were needed in the name of common humanity. 

The leaders of the Catholic social movement were acutely aware of 
this. As early as 1884, Monsignor Mermillod founded an International 
Union in Fribourg, which met once a year to discuss current problems 
in the field of labor-management relations and in the field of social 
legislation. In 1887, the Swiss Descurtins urged the Federal Council of 
his country to call an international conference to organize an Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. It was this which led to the Berlin Conference 
of 1890, at which the Holy See was represented by Bishop Kopp of 
Breslau. 

The year 1891 marked the appearance of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, which called upon Catholics everywhere to work for 
a world-wide solution to the labor problem. Moreover, in the early 
years of this century, the Holy See sent an official representative to the 
meetings of the International Association for Labor Legislation, and 
regularly made a financial contribution to it. It did so because participa- 
tion by the Church in an international effort to assist the workers and 
to bring about a far-reaching settlement of labor problems was the 
logical outcome of her social teaching. 

The influence of the Catholic social movement on the establishment 
of the International Labor Organization was, moreover, acknowledged 
by the first Director-General of the International Labor Office, who 
wrote, at the time of the promulgation of Quadragesimo Anno: 


The ILO is well aware that it is not a spontaneous creation, or the result of a 
sudden burst of enthusiasm, but rather that it owes its origin to efforts carried 
out over the years to bring about a close and active union of all the forces that 
followed the same ideals. The seed was sown in fertile soil which had been 
carefully prepared by workers who were devoted to social justice, among them 
those who took their inspiration from the encyclical Rerum Novarum. 


Pope Pius XI himself made a similar statement in Quadragesimo Anno: 


After the terrible war, when the statesmen of the leading nations were attempt- 
ing to restore peace on the basis of a thorough reform of social conditions, 
did not they, among the norms agreed upon to regulate in accordance with 
justice and equity the labor of the workers, give sanction to many points that 
0 remarkably coincide with Leo’s principles and instructions as to seem 
consciously taken therefrom? 


These being the origins of the ILO, it is not surprising that Catholics 
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from all countries should have played an active part in its work, and 
that from time to time some of the delegations of the Organization 
should have included priests as well as laymen. While they cannot all 
be named here, mention should be made of a name of which Americans 
are justly proud—that of Msgr. Francis J. Haas, later Bishop of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—who was chosen by the American Federation of Labor 
as a member of its workers’ delegation to the Philadelphia Conference 
in 1944 (a unique case in the annals of the ILO). 


Questions for the Future 


At the present time, however, several questions arise in the minds of 
many Catholics in our own country. Does not the work of Catholics 
within the ILO—however admirable it may have been—belong to the 
past? Has not the situation changed since the Soviet Union and her 
satellites have become members of the ILO? Does not their membership 
in the Organization provide them with a forum for expounding their 
own ideas and spreading their propaganda? May Catholics continue to 
work in an organization in which Communists are associated with them? 
Does this not ignore the clear warning of the Holy Father, in his en 
cyclical, Divini Redemptoris, that “no person who wishes to preserve 
Christian civilization may collaborate with communism in any way 
whatsoever”? Does Catholic participation in the ILO violate the Decree 
of the Holy Office of July, 1949, which forbids Catholics, under ec- 
clesiastical penalty, to promote or support communism? 


A Realistic Solution 


It is true that the Communists have 32 votes out of a potential 280 
votes in the ILO Annual Conference, and that they are represented in 
the ILO Governing Body in the ratio of 1 to 39. We must also keep in 
mind that in the international labor field there are, besides the Com- 
munists, others who are either steeped in or tinged with Marxian doc- 
trine. Nevertheless, the ILO is not a Communist organization or a Com- 
munist-dominated organization. Catholic participation in the TLO-—and 
the same may be said for U.S. participation in general—is directed toward 
making the principles of social justice prevail in the international field 
When Communists appear on the scene, are we to withdraw and make 
a weak surrender without a fight? 

Here in the ILO we have the whole world of labor represented. When 
we work to protect the truth and show that it is only on the basis o 
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sound principles of social justice that labor can find an answer to its 
problems and preserve the freedoms and dignity of the individual, are 
we hot contending against communism and Marxism? If the ILO were 
to become an instrument or agency of communism or Marxism, then 
indeed we should be the first to denounce it and to recommend that 
the United States withdraw from it. As long, however, as it remains what 
it is, we should remain in it and contend for what is right. We have a 
duty as a nation to make our contribution to the international family of 
nations. In doing this, we must not be merely negative in opposing what 
is false, but also constructive in trying to make sound principles prevail. 

Instead of advocating withdrawal, it would be preferable for American 
Catholics to insist that the United States participate in the ILO in a 
constructive, intelligent, and wholehearted manner, accepting its full 
share of responsibility for shaping the activities of the Organization so 
as to promote social justice and international peace. This requires the 
cooperation of Americans from all walks of life who can work together 
with imagination and common sense—of government officials, trade 
wionists, and employers. Our government should accept, not evade, 
its responsibility in the matter of conventions on labor standards. Our 
government, employer, and worker delegations should seize the oppor- 
tunity to use the ILO as a forum to promote social progress and to stimu- 
late the improvement of social and economic conditions in less developed 
countries. It is time to go forward and assume leadership, not to with- 
draw and allow the Communist bloc to benefit from our default. 


The Leadership of the Holy See 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that Catholics who are in- 
terested in this controversy will want to keep in mind that the Holy See, 
as already indicated, has been one of the ILO’s strongest supporters 
from the very beginning of the Organization. In November, 1954, the 
Holy Father enthusiastically welcomed the members of the ILO Govern- 
ing Body in a special audience at the Vatican and, echoing the senti- 
ments of his predecessor, vigorously endorsed the important work that 
they are doing for the cause of social justice. “Over the past thirty years 
and more,” His Holiness said, “you have patiently and untiringly built 
up an achievement of which you can justly be proud.” 

In January of the present year, Father Joblin, a French Jesuit, was 
appointed to the staff of the ILO, replacing Father Albert LeRoy, S.J., a 
veteran member of the ILO secretariat. Father Joblin’s appointment was 
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made with the advice and consent of the Holy See, long after the 
problem of Communist representation in the ILO became a_pubblie 
issue. This obviously indicates that the Holy See is not prepared to with. 
draw its support of the Organization. 

In summary, the Communist problem in the ILO is admittedly a 
serious one, but surely it can be handled by methods less drastic than 
the withdrawal of the United States from the Organization. As a matter 
of fact, United States withdrawal would only make matters worse and 
would play directly into the hands of the Communists. In the absence 
of the United States, the Soviet Union and her satellites could the mor 
easily use the ILO as a sounding board for their own propaganda to 
the embarrassment not only of the United States but of all the other 
countries of the free world. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the 
Soviet Union and her satellites have come into the ILO precisely for 
the purpose of destroying the organization, It is our judgment that 
United States withdrawal would help them to achieve this end. 
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September Selection 


The Nun’s Story 


As real as an autobiography and 
as gripping as good fiction. This is 
powerful reading. The Catholic 
Book Club wanted it months ago. 

_ But it is so good that the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and Reader’s Di- 
gest and at least one other Catholic 
book club have also selected it for 
this fall. 

List Price $4.00 


For CBC members only $2.98 
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addressed. Send it to us and no 
book will be sent to you that month. 
Keep the card and the current selec- 
ion will be mailed to your door, 
postage paid by us. 
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sure applied. We honor your word 
any time you prefer to return a se- 
lection to us. Our members like 
CBC books, CBC prices, and CBC 
methods. If you like good books 
at bargain prices, you will like the 
CBC. Try it. 
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Since our founding in 1855, Will & Baumer 
has worked unceasingly to supply the Church 
with candles of the highest quality. Every 
resource at our command—untiring labora- 
tory research, experienced craftsmanship— 
has been devoted to making a better product 

. . Suited in every respect to the high purpose 
for which it is intended. 


Latest Will & Baumer improvement is the New Style Sanctle 
recently being introduced to the Clergy. A scientifically-designe 

7-day Sanctuary Light that burns steadier—and longer—it con- 
forms to the high standards of quality and value inherent im 
every Will & Baumer product. 





